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an REGRET. 
———— 
Softly Death touched her, and she passed away 
Out of this glad, bright world she made more fair, 
Sweet as the apple-blossoms,; when in May 
The orchards flush, of summer grown aware. 


All that fresh delicate beauty gone from sight, 
That gentle, gracious presence felt no more ! 
How must the house be emptied of delight, 
What shadows on the threshold she passed o'er! 


She loved me. Surely I was grateful, yet 

I could not give her back all she gave me,— 
Ever I think of it with vain regret, 

Musing upon a summer by the sea. 


Rememboring troops of merry girls who pressed 
About me,—clinging arms and tender eyes, 

And love, like scent of roses. With the rest 
She came to fill my heart with new surprise. 


The day I left them all and sailed away, 

While o’er the calm sea, *neath the soft gray sky 
They waved farewell, she followed me, to say 

Yet once again her wistful, sweet “ good-bye.” 


At the boat’s bow she drooped ; her light green dress 
Swept o’er the skiff in many a graceful fold; 

Her glowing face, bright with a mute caress, 
Crowned with her lovely hair of shadowy gold. 


And tears she dropped into the crystal brine 
For me, unworthy, as we slowly swung 

Free of the mooring. Her last look was mine, 
Seeking me still the motley crowd among. 


O tender memory of the dead I hold 
So precious through the fret and change of years ! 
Were I to live till Time itself grew old, 
The sad sea would be sadder for those tears. 
CELIA THAXTER, 
be a ne nd 


THE INEVITABLE HOUR. 


—_—+— 

To every woman's heart there comes an hour 

Of dread necessity, A time of loss 

And utter desolation. Greater loss 

Than when we sit alone in silent rooms, 

Mute with the agony of empty arms, 

And the strong tension of the mother-heart 

Drawn heavenward. For the pall around us then 

Is not all motionless, but often sways 

To the light-wavering of celestial wings ; 

Till on some blessed day the curtain lifts, 

Looped by a cherub’s finger. But this hour 

Holds not one gracious parting in the cloud ; 

But in blank heaviness it settles down 

Upon the woman soul. No ray of Time 

Pierces that heavy darkness, Only Heaven 

Can star its lonely midnight. This dread woe 

Is when a women wakens from her dream— 

The highest, purest dream of life and time— 

And sees the rich web of her fancy drop ; 

Slowly, but surely, from the man she loves, 

Leaving, in place of that dear perfectness, 

The skeleton of manhood,—the grim ghost 

Of her ideal. If eternity 

Holds not full reparation for her loss, 

Then hope and faith are life’s inherent lies, 

And love is not the synonym of God. 

Aveusta Coorzr Briston, 

EEE 


The most popular song recently published 
is “ Father will Settle the Bill.” Several young 
ladies have committed the words to memory. 





GALILEO’S DAUGHTER, SISTER MA- 
RIA CELESTE. 
a iol 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
abide 

I have before me a picture of Galileo, rep- 
resenting a squarely-built, well-proportioned 
man, somewhat above the medium size, with 
a dome-like forehead, flowing curled beard, 
and penetrating eyes, fixed in a meditative 
gaze that seems to scan the earth and sky. He 
had evidently passed the middle point of his 
career by some ten years when the original of 
this picture was painted ; but his staunch and 
vigorous manhood had not yet been broken on 
the wheel of the Inquisition, although he had 
narrowly escaped the ordeal of 1616. 

Somewhat previous to his first visit to Rome, 
to answer before the Holy Office for the sup- 
posed heretical letter he had written his disci- 
ple, Castelli, favoring the Copernican theory 
of the earth’s motion, and seeking to reconcile 
it with scripture teaching, we get a glimpse of 
his daughters, Polissena and Virginia, and his 
son Vincenzio, all born out of wedlock at 
Padua, before the great astronomer’s removal 
to his beloved Florence, under the auspices of 
the Grand Duke Cosmo II. In 1614, Polis- 
sena, then thirteen years of age, whom we 
henceforth know as Sister Maria Celeste, and 
Virginia, whose conventual name is Sister 


| Arcangela, took the veil at the convent of St. 


Matthew at Arcetzi. 

Owing to the tender age of these children, 
and to a certain decree passed by Pope Leo 
XL, prohibiting two sisters from entering the 
same convent in Florence, Galileo experienced 
great difficulty in getting his unfortunate 
daughters established. Oustom, in those days, 
bore as inexorably upon women as Fate upon 
the doomed victims of a Greek tragedy. 
A girl of that remote period could not live 
peaceably at home with her parents. She 
could marry, provided her father’s fortune was 
large enough to furnish an oftentimes exces- 
sive dowry, or else the door of the convent 
opened to take her in. 

It is not until 1623, long after Galileo’s great 
invention of the telescope, by means of which 
the heavens were opened to his gaze, leading 
him to the discovery of Jup‘ter’s satellites, 
that we make the acquaintance of Sister Maria 
Celeste. No story can be more touchingly told 
than hers, as she relates it in a series of simple, 
artless letters to her father, towards whom 
flows out all the ardent love of her repressed, 
starved woman’s nature. One hundred and 
twenty-one of the Franciscan nun’s letters 
were published in 1864 by Prof. Carlo Arduini. 
Nothing speaks more forcibly in favot of the 
excellent heart of Galileo than the fact ea 
‘these humble records of his daughter’s life 
often filled with details of the monotonous 





course of conventual existence which would 
seem wearisome were not every line illumined 
by the purest devotion, were carefully pre- 
served and cherished with a learned corres- 
pondence; embracing crowned heads, dignita- 
ries of the church, philosophers, and men of 
science, all over Europe. 

We know from Sister Maria Celeste’s oft- 
repeated assertion, that her father’s replies to 
these letters were like the apple’ of her eye. 
She read and re-read them in the brief inter- 
vals allowed between her numerous duties, and 
doubtless preserved every scrap of his writing 
with religious care ; but after her death all her 
personal effects became the property of the 
convent, and it is more than possible that 
owing to the bad odor in which Galileo's or- 
thodoxy then stood, and the unremitting per- 
secutions of the Inquisition, they were privately 
destroyed for fear of implicating the sister- 
hood. However it occurred, it is certainly 
matter of regret that those familiar letters of 
the great astronomer to his daughter, which 
would have enabled us to form an almost per- 
fect picture of his private life, should be lost 
to the world. 

Sister Maria Celeste, by the very homeliness 
of her writing, carries us back toaseventeenth 
century convent, and shows us, in microscopic 
fashion, how those immured women, the vic- 
tims of superstition and bigotry, managed to 
exist. She shows us Sister Arcangela, Virginia 
Galileo, who appears to have been an exact- 
ing, selfish sort of person, nursing ther aches 
and pains, real or imaginary, and obliging good 
Sister Maria Celeste to give up to her, and 
sacrifice her own comfort in many ways for 
the sake of peace, as the Maria Celeste’s of this 
world always will. Sister Louisa is her dear- 
est friend. In the rapture of love and grati- 
tude, she never can be thankful enough for the 
blessings of one devoted heart. St. Matthew’s 
is a poor, beggarly convent. Sometimes the 
poor nuns are almost destitute of food; their 
cells are wretchedly in want of the most need- 
ful things. Good Sister Maria Celeste writes 
to beg her father “to send her a coverlet, for 
she is in danger of perishing from the cold,” 
and then she gently chides him for sending 
so fine a one. 

The Mother Abbess appears to have had a 
fine talent for asking alms, and Galileo’s good 
nature, manifested towards those needy sisters, 
must have been boundless. He seems at any 
moment ready to drop his profound astronomi- 
cal studies to execute a commission for two 
poor little sisters, who will be unhappy if they 
do not get a few yards of cloth to mend the 
convent cloak, or to furnish the thousand and 
one things which Sister Maria Celeste requires 


‘for the pharmacy and still-room, where she is 
y 


engaged. His wine-cellaris for- 
‘ever open to the sick sisters, and they appear 
tohhave had a great deal of sickness at St. 
, | Matthew's. We see how the abused and de- 
frauded natures of those women revenged 
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themselves; how they faded away in ra 
shade, and lost the impulse of healthy exis- 
tence. Maria Celeste is very miserable herself; 
but she tries not to mind her bad feelings un- 
til she is prostrated on a bed of pain, and then 
with a feeble hand she writes piteously, be- 
seeching her father to send her a little meat 
and wine to get up her strength; but her ap- 
peals are far more frequent in behalf of her 
sister, and every Gemand seems to have been 
more than answered. ; 

On the other hand, Sister Maria Celeste is 
always thinking of her father’s comfort, and 
trying to tempt his appetite with little dain- 
ties which she is allowed to prepare with her 
own hands; now she sends him a present of 
buiscuits baked in a mould in the form ofa 
fish ; now, she says, “ I have succeededin pro- 
curing four plums, which I send, hoping that 
if they are not in as great perfection as I could 
have wished, you will take the will for the 
deed.” Again she says, “I send two baked 
pears for these days of vigil ; but as the great- 
est treat of all I send you a rose, which ought 
to please you extremely, seeing what a rarity 
it is at this season. And, with the rose, you 
must accept its thorns, which represent the 
bitter passion of our Lord, while the green 
leaves represent the hope we may entertain 
that through the same sacred passion we, hav- 
ing passed the darkness of this short winter 
of our mortal life, may attain the brightness 
and felicity of an eternal spring in heaven.” 

This sweet woman’s piety is very pure and 
unsullied. Asceticism finds no place in her 
nature, She does not fast, and keep long vigils. 
She regrets that she cannot do with less sleep; 
but her constitution appears to require seven 
or eight hours of rest, and she accordingly 
takes it. 
her father—her beloved devoto, as she calls 
him—to perfume with the pure incense of her 
love. There is no taint of the cloister upon 
the piety of Sister Maria Celeste. It might 
have grown in the sunshine, under the blue 
sky, in unison with bird-music, and the hum 
of bees, and the prattle of little children, and 
all things bright and good and innocent. It 
smells more like a wild flower that has blos- 
somed in the fields than a plant fixed to the 
chinks of a stone in the sad shade of the 
cloister. There is no cant in the humble but 
earnest manner in which she entreats her dear 
beloved lord to attend to spiritual things. 

“TI know,” she says, “that your lordship 
knows better than I do that tribulation is the 
touchstone whereon is proved the genuine- 
ness of our love to God.” 

“I pray you not to take the kaife of these 
crosses and disturbances by the wrong end, so 
that you may not offend because of them, But 
rather take it by the haft, and use it to cut 
through all the imperfections you. may discover 
in yourself; that being thus freed from all im- 
pediments, you may, in like manner, as with 
lynx-like eye you have penetrated the heaven, 
so penetrating the things of this lower world, 
you will know the vanity and fallacy of all 
earthly things.” 

Many times with the gentle plaint of a 
wounded dove does Sister Maria Celeste be- 
moan the hard fate which prevents her from 
nursing her dear lord, as she calls her father, 
in sickness, and attending to the procuring for 
him all the comforts of a home, for which her 


gentle sister’s sense of ioam hatha s malld rae 


Instead of a patron saint she chooses | 
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ancholy, “I sb ipecktoib of passing away to 


the next life,” she writes to Galileo,“ for every 
day I see more clearly the vanity.and misery 
of this present one; and, besides that, I should 
no longer offend our blessed Lord. I would 
hope that my prayers for your lordship would 
have greater efficacy.” Still in the round of | 
her duties but little time is afforded to nurse 
her morbid feelings. She is often obliged to 
remain up until one in the morning, to. find 
time to indulge her beloved solace of writing 
toher father. She writes that she never hasa 
quarter of an hour’s idleness except when she 
is asleep. She teaches the choir singing, works 
in the pharmacy and still-room, nurses the sick 
sisters, does needle-work to earn money, and 
gets up her father’s linen and the collars of 
her brother Vincenzio. It would appear that 
this article of male finery was then by no 
means the unobtrusive appendage to which 
modern fashion has reduced it. In one place, 
she mentions how much fine cambric and lace 
it will take to make one of these ornaments for 
Vincenzio, who appears to, have been nota 
little of a fop.. Whenhe wished to obtain fa- 
vors at the convent, in the way of clear starch- 
ing and mending, Vincenzio shows himself 
attentive to his sisters ; at other timeshe leaves 
them without any information of his way of 
life, and his habits caused poor Sister Maria 
Celeste a deal of worry and vexation. Vin- 
cenzio was idle and self-important. He pre- 
ferred living upon his father to making any 
exertion towards securing a competency for 
himself. This seems to have been a: distin- 
guishing trait of the male members of. the 
Galileo family, The great astronomer’s brother, 
Michael Angelo, a shiftless, hair-brained fel- 
low, hanging on to the skirts of the Court of 
Berlin, with no visible occupation but lute- 
playing, after owing Galileo considerable sums 
of money for many years, comes back upon 
the old man, and modestly allows him to sup- 
port his entire family, consisting of nine per- 
sons. He finally takes them away, with an in- 
sult to the astronomer, because he has not pro- 
vided musical instruction for the children: 
Galileo's patience must have been most ad- 
mirable and Christian ; for in spite of this, he 
still continues to help.the scape-grace father, 
who had been a drag upon his whole life. 
Vincenzio, the son, marries, much to the de- 
light of Sister Maria Celeste, the sister of her 
dearest friend in the convent, Louisa. The 
young couple go to reside with Galileo, in his 
villa near Florence; but.on the breaking out 
of the plague, with the utmost cowardice and 
pusillanimity, they run away to Prato, and 
leave him desolate. _ Vincenzio is always in 
the sulks; always. misbehaving, and causing 
the father and good sister infinite trouble; and 
not he alone, all of Galileo’s relations, like 


the daughter of the horse-leech, are continu-" 


ally crying, give, give! 

Sister Maria Celeste’s love was the one patch 
of verdure, fragrance and beauty .in Galileo's 
domestic and family relations. Though shut 
away by the walls of a convent, she still took 
the keenest interest in everything pertaining 
to his interest. After he had removed to. the 
villa near the convent at Arcetri, and during 
his last sad journey to Rome, to make a re- 
cantation of his errors coneerning the motion 
of the earth before the Inquisition, Sister Ma- 
ria Celeste appears to have attended to all his 
affairs. We hear latterly wy asin. Dame 





much to the setiataction of the the wth Be te 
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been sold, and begs him to bring her, from 
Rome, two small pictures—one an Ecce Homo, 
and the other a Madonna; and “I wish them 
to have,” she adds, “a tender and heavenly an 
expression as possible.” No detail pertaining 
to her father’s interest was too small for her 
care. It was the custom in those days for 
masters to clothe servants. “The boy tells 
me,” she writes, “he shall want shoes and 


stockings. I am going to knit him some 


}stockings of- coarse thread. .. Piero tells me 


that you had often said you were going to buy 
a bale of flax. Ihad intended to let them be- 
gin weaving a piece of coarse cloth for the 
kitchen, but shall await your lordship’s or- 
ders.” 

The expressions of affection and tenderness 
are scattered as thickly through her letters as 
the pearls sown ‘upon a noble lady's sleeve. 
She begs him to care for himself, as he is her 
alltin this world. How could she live without 
him; and yet there is a strain of humility and 
deference running through every line that is 
pathetic, when we remember that a daughter 
is addressing her father. The great wrong of 
her birth seems to weigh oppressively upon 
Sister Maria Celeste’s gentle spirit, although 
there isnever any direct mention made of it. 
Vincenzio, the worthless, was legitimatized, 
but the two daughters remained always under 
ban. No word is ever spoken of the mother, 
who stayed in Padua, and married a man of 
her own class. In the saddest sense, they are 
motherless. Galileo is Sister Maria Celeste’s 
“illustrious, beloved lord;” but he does not 
truly become the father until the latter end of 
his life. There are tender complaints through 
the letters of this gentleman, where she hints 
at neglect on his’part, and jealousy on hers, 
lest those who have free access to his presence 
may steal away his love from her, acknowl- 
edging at the same time her almost abject hu- 
mility, that she has no merit worthy to secure 
his affection. 

There is something very pathetic in the 
way she strives to throw herself into the pro- 
founder, graver interests of the great man’s 
life. She is pleased, beyond measure, with the 
letters he allows her to read from his illustri- 
ous friends: That her dear lord should be 
honored by the great and mighty of the earth 
fills her heart with gratitude. She begs him 
to send her one of his learned works that she 
may read it; and we picture to ourselves the 
sweet nun, whose knowledge of books proba- 
bly does not extend beyond the pages of her 
breviary and the lives of the saints, puzzling 
her brain over a profound work of science, 
and striving to make love interpret to her ig- 
norance. 

It would seem that the successive “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” which 
Galileo was made to suffer, caused him to turn 
more and more for rest and comfort towards 
the one pure affection that was always the 
same through evil report as well as through 
good. At last we do not hear any more 
complaint from Sister Maria Celeste. She 
trusts him wholly. It would seem that the 
same blow that broke the heart of the great 
astronomer crushed the gentle flower within 
the walls of St. Matthew’s. In 1638, Galileo 
was summoned to Rome to answer before the 
Holy Officeforthe heresies contained in his 
great work—the dialogue on the two great 





















Rome, and received pontifical consent for its 
publication, it immediately, on its appearance 
in print, fell under the ban of the Jesuits, who 
hated Galileo, as he was then the exponent of 
advanced scientific thought in Europe. The 
Pope, Urban, before his elevation, had been 4 
warm friend and admirer of Galileo, but his 
mind becoming imbued with prejudices, he 
pursued him with relentless animosity, and in 
spite of the many powerful friends of the sci- 
entist, counting the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
at their ead, who strove to save him from the 
ignominy of an abjuration, or even from 4 
worse fate in the dens of the Inquisition, he 
was obliged to appear before the Holy Office, 
and repeat the famous lie, denying the most 
earnest and sacred convictions of his soul, 
“That the sun is the centre of the universe,” 
says the adjuration, “ and doth not move from 
its place, is a proposition absurd and false in 
philosophy, and formally heretical, being ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Writ. That the earth 
is not the centre of the universe, nor immova- 
ble, but that it moves with a diurnal motion, is 
likewise, a proposition absurd and false in 
philosophy, and considered in theology ad 
minus, erroneous in faith.” 

The spring of Galileo’s life was broken 
when he heard propositions like the following 
gaining credence, while the principles which 
- he had spent his life in elucidating were de- 
nounced as impious by Holy Church, and he 
hiinself branded as a heretic. 

“ Animals that are capable of motion,” says 
a profound philosopher of Pisa, “ have joints 
and limbs; the earth has neither joints nor 
limbs ; therefore, it does not move.” 


“ The planets, the sun, and the fixed stars, are 
all of one substance—that is to say, of the sub- 
stance of stars; therefore, they either move 
together or stand still together.” 


“Tt is, to the last degree, unseemly to place 
among the celestial bodies, which are divine 
and pure, the earth which is a sewer full of 
vile filth.” 

As a part of the sentence of Galileo, he was 
ordered to recite the Seven Penitential Psalms 
once a week for three years. It was the joy 
of the devoted Sister Maria Celeste, to take 
upon herself this labor of love. The nun’s 
distress of mind knew no bounds when she 
learned of her father’s imprisonment by the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition, and this feeling 
appears to have been shared in by all the sis- 
terhood, towards whom Galileo had always 
shown himself a kind and generous friend. 
The rejoicing at St. Matthew’s was unbounded 
when his sentence was so far commuted as to 
allow him to reside under surveillance with 
the archbishop of Siena. We hear of Sister 
Maria Celeste’s sending off the servant Geppo 
on a mule to visit her father, and. bring her 
back the report of an eye-witness. It was her 
privilege to behold him once more before 
death came to seal her eyes in their long sleep. 
He was at last, after weary waiting and much 
heart-sickness, allowed to return a prisoner to 
his own house at Arcetri—to return a bowed 
and broken man, with blindness stealing over 
him, though the keenness of his intellect 're- 
mained unimpaired to the end. He was to sit 
in the shadows for a few years after Sister 
Maria Celeste found her rest. His tenderest 
earthly tie had been sundered, but the dear 
interests of his great and searching mind re- 

“mained keen and ardent. The Inquisition 
could lay no interdict on this search after 
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truth. A few years, and his fame would 
emerge bright and pure from the dense theo- 
logical smoke which had sought to blacken 
it. Day and night, year in and out, the 
wondrous story Galileo had told the world 
sitting at the feet of his master, Copernicus, 
would be repeated in the heavens, while all 
that was mortal of the good Sister Maria Ce- 
leste mouldered back to earth, making the dim 
old conventual burial-place sweet, perhaps, 
with flowers. A pure, gentle-hearted woman, 
wholly without genius, save what loving wo- 
manliness brings, she has opened her heart to 
us. We see it beating beneath her serge robe. 
We know how it flutters against thé bars of 
its cage. Formed for all sweet and gracious 
domestic uses, we see how the clear rill was 
not roiled, though turned aside ‘from what 
nature designed. It made its course within 
the cloister walls, and sang its little song; and 
still, more than two centuries later, it causes 
thankfulness to arise within us that the wo- 
man triumphed over the nun—that all things 
aré possible to such as hold a great love at the 
heart’s core. 
THE SITUATION. 
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BY MRS. GOODRICH WILLARD. 
oe 

When the National Labor Congress met in 
August, it said political action. The tempe- 
rance movement has said political action. In 
Massachusetts both parties have nominated 
Wendell Phillips for Governor. 

The woman suffragists have courted the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and their 
suit has been denied. 

The preamble and the first resolution pre- 
sented at the Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Boston (Sept. 29th) say that, “ whereas the 
platforms of the Prohibition and Labor Re- 
form parties are both silent on the question of 
woman suffrage, resolved, that a committee be 
instructed to request the Republican and De- 
mocratic parties to adopt woman suffrage as a 
part of their platforms.” 

True, the Labor party platforms have said 
nothing about woman suffrage; but nearly all 
of them contain a declaration, which, if possi- 
ble, is even more essential than suffrage, 
namely {the right of every woman to equal 
pay with men for equal work. Suffrage is 
only an incidental thing; it is only a means 
to an end, to acquire and protect the rights of 
labor and- property. When equal rights of 
labor and property are granted, the ballot, the 
means for their protection, must inevitably 
follow—a conclusion which the leading men 
of the Labor party themselves understood and 
assert, 

In declaring the right of woman to equal 
pay with men for equal work, we hold that 
the Labor party has in reality acknowledged 
all the correlative rights of woman, including 
property and suffrage. Have the Republican 
or Democratic parties done as much? Nay, 
on the contrary, some of their leaders have 
sought to shut the open doors of the constitu- 
tion in her face 

H. B. Blackwell says: “ By the admission of 
Mary A. Livermore and Lucy Stone, as dele- 
gates to the Republican Convention, the prin- 
ciple of woman suffrage was really recognized. 
For if a woman may represent one hundred 
Republican voters, why may she not represent 
herself? The establishment of this precedent 





is of incalculable value.” 
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The Labor party had done much more than 
this long before the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Conventions. In August last, the Labor 
party admitted women as delegates, not merely 
to a convention to nominate candidates, but as 
delegates to their annual congress—a body 
which met to legislate for, and to lay down 
the principles of action which are to control, 
the policy of the party. In this congress 
women were received upon equal terms with 
men; as voters,and as members of commit- 
tees; they worked side by side with them, 
helping to organize, and give laws of action 
to, the party. 

If I understand aright, Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Stone were not received by the Republi- 
can Convention as Republican party delegates, 
but as woman suffragists, and had nothing to 
do with the real business of the convention, 
namely, the nomination of Republican candj- 
dates. The deeds of the Labor party have 
spoken much louder, and more eloquently, than 
any words or promises, that might be broken, 
could have done in recognizing the rights of 
woman; and as if to seal this recognition, 
& Woman was unanimously chosen as one of 
the vice-presidents of the National Labor 
Union. 

In talking with the delegates of the Labor 
Congress, I was surprised and delighted to 
find that a large majority of their number, 
including the most mature minds, were in 
favor of woman suffrage. This fact is all 
the more significant and important, because 
this body of delegates was not sectional, but 
national. 

As an earnest and devoted friend of the 
woman’s movement, I wish to say: I hope 
that neither the Republican nor Democratic 
parties will ever accept the woman suffrage 
plank in their platforms, unless they will also 
adopt the principles that are embodied in the 
platform of the Labor party. 

I do not wish to vote with, or to follow the 
lead of, a party that, like the Democratic, has 
aided and abetted those who have laid violent 
hands on the integrity of this great Union of 
States, and who buy and sell their votes with 
whiskey, unless they change their principles 
and their conduct. 

I hope that the women of this nation will 
never follow the lead of a party that carries 
its measures by lobbyism and log-rolling. I 
hope and pray that they may never give their 
votes to a party who persist in giving away 
the public land without the consent of those 
to whom it rightfully belongs; who persist in 
delegating the power to make and manage our 
money to soulless corporations called bankers, 
thereby delegating the power to control our 
exchanges and finances to irresponsible men ; 
a power intrusted by the people solely to its 
responsible servant, the Congress of the United 
States. Such action is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but a very great wrong to the people. 

I hope and pray that the votes of women 
will never go to swell the power of a party 
that lends or sells its services to build up 
gigantic monopolies ; that use their great power 
of wealth to control the government, regard- 
less of the best interests of the great body of 
| the people; a power that will not hesitate to 
trample under foot all that a free people hold 
most dear and sacred. 


Before the war, the people, by refusing to 
vote the Democratic ticket, issued a decree 








against cheap or unpaid slave labor; but the 
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leaders of the Republican party, thus brought 
into power, would never have obeyed that 
decree if the necessities of the war had not 
forced it upon them. Let us not forget this. 
It is very absurd for the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party to claim the undying thanks of the 
people for reluctantly performing an act that 
was literally forced upon them. The whole 
course of the Republican party, from first to 
last, is proof enough that the working men 
and women of this nation, who are constantly 
defrauded of the wealth that they create, have 
nothing to hope or to gain from this , 

I do not forget that a few of the leaders, and 
many of the voters, of the Republican party 
are the true and earnest friends of justice, 
For such noble men my gratitude is beyond 
the power of language to express ; but all such 
men will soon find their way into the new 
party that is just starting into political life and 
action, a party that will embody all the re- 
formatory elements that are now working in 
our midst. 

To-day the elements of the Prohibition, 
Labor Reform and Woman Suffrage parties 
may seem somewhat incongruous, but they 
must, and will, work together for the same 
great ends. A common interest and a com- 
mon danger will unite them, and sweep away 
their seeming differences, whether they will 
or no. The safety, the well-being, yea, the 
perpetuity, of this republic depends upou their 
united action. The God of justice and the 
destiny of this people will not ask their con- 
sent. They will be compelled .to work toge- 
ther, as the Republican party was compelled 
to abolish slavery and work with the black 
man. 








BUSINESS TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
BY H. C. INGERSOLL. 
asenenr 

A business education, such as ‘the Simmons’ 
Bequest proposes,seems to us the one which 
in this day woman most lacks. It is very sad 
to know how many women who pass for “ in- 
telligent ” are ignorant on matters of business, 
They have had so little to do with the money 
of the world that when they happen to find 
themselves possessed of some they know not 
how to take care of it. An old English author- 
ity says, “ they are generally kieked or kissed 
out of their patrimony !” 

Sometimes “ a little story” is the best argu- 
ment, and I will here relate an instance which 
came to my knowledge about a year since, 
which, I think, illustrates the need of business 
education for women. A major-general in 
our late war was killed, leaving « young wife 
and child. There were some circumstances 
which caused delay to the widow in receiving 
the back pay and pension to which she was 
entitled, so that when it did come the amount 
was several thousand dollars. Meanwhile she 
had sought and obtained a place in the Depart- 
ments at Washington,whereby she maintained 
herself and child. Among those whom she 
considered friends at Washington was a gen- 
tleman and his family, who seemed very kind 
to her. The gentleman was head of a bureau 
(in Johnson’s time), and inspired confidence in. 
her by loaning her, before she got her pension, 
money to the amount of $100 without interest. 
When her own money came she repaid the 
debt, and went North to recruit the health of 
herself and child, taking with her the sum sh¢| peen 
supposed she would need, and handing- the 





rest to this friend, to be left in his safe until 
she should call for it. He accepted the trust, 
and Mrs. went North, without even 
taking a receipt from him to show that he had 
her money, She was just so ignorant of busi- 
ness as that! Nor do we suppose she is the 
only young woman of twenty-three as igno- 
rant. 

But her want of knowledge of business 
did not stop here. She went to one of the 
hotels of Boston (called “ first-class”), and 
after she and her child had regained health 
she called for her bill, intending to pay it, and 
return to Washington. The amount was 
much larger than she had anticipated, much 
larger, probably, than it would have been if 
she had not been an unprotected woman, and 
had made a definite business-like bargain 
beforehand. She had not enough money 
with her to pay the whole of it, and wrote 
to Washington for more, and received for 
answer from her friend (!) that he had been 
hard-pressed, and used the money; was ex- 
tremely sorry, but he could not send her any. 
Mortified in the extreme to be unable to pay 
the whole of her bill, she paid a part, and 
then proposed to leave a trunk containing 
nearly $1,000 worth of clothing, the whole of 
her silks, laces, etc., which she had before she 
went into mourning—such a wardrobe as was 
suited to her condition in life as wife of a 
major-general. So, leaving the whole of this 
value Behind her, instead of such a part only 
as would have insured the landlord against 
loss, she returned to Washington to find that 
of all her money in the friend’s safe she was 
not likely ever to get a dollar, and that the 
only way she could redeem her trunk was by 
going to work in the Departments again. Her 
child was taken sick, and it was many weary 
months before she had saved enough to liqui- 
date the bill. Meanwhile she was informed 
by friends that she left at the hotel, that the 
landlord had opened her trunk, and his daugh- 
ter had been wearing her elegant silks and 
laces to all the balls and parties of the win- 
ter. Upon learning this, Mrs. objected 
to paying the whole bill in order te redeem 
her trunk. She consulted lawyers, and they 
at first counseled resistance to the landlord ; 
but after seeing him, and finding that he was 
one of the ineffably mean men who, in case of 
a suit in court, would endeavor to mitigate 
damages against himself by insinuations 
against the character of the lady, they advised 
her to accept the compromise he offered, 
which was to keep the trunk and pay about 
one-third of its value! They advised it, they 
said, “ because she was a woman, and it would 
be better for her to submit to imposition than 
to incur anything so disagreeable as to con- 
tend with a man in a court of law who would 
throw out insinuations against her character 
as a lady.” Lawyers are not always “ knights- 
errant,” and there was little money in the case 
for them, and thus they advised. What could 
such a woman do but.submit in despair? But 
does not every other woman who hears her 
story ache to have women better educated in 
business matters—better able to defend them- 
selves against injustice? This lady would 
have been called an intelligent, charming 
woman of society anywhere. She wrote an 
excellent letter. Would that she had known 
how to write a receipt! Would that she could 
have made a writ in law, or that there had 

some woman-lawyer who would have 
—' into court, and protected her helpless- 











ness! Speed the day when such ‘helplessness 
and ignorance shall be no longer possible 
among intelligent women. 
ES 
WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 
TE 
BY MARY E. B. BROWN. 

a aed 

About seven years ago I became acquainted 
in Ohio with a young girl who possessed none 
of this world’s goods except the clothes she 
wore. She was not strong in body, and yet 
she was obliged to earn her living by “ work- 
ing out” in kitchens where there was always 
much hard work to be done. 

The one great desire of her heart was to 
obtain an education. For one who was s0 
poor this seemed utterly impossible. Her out- 
look in life was dreary enough, but she had a 
brave heart. 

After earning clothing enough to last her 
one term, she went to O—— to work for her 
board and go to school. 

She soon began to show considerable skill 
in penmanship. Her teacher observing this, 
very kindly gave her extra lessons in this 
branch of study. Sarah began to hope that 
with her pen she might yet earn more than 
with a broom or a mop. 

She left school in a few months, and went 
into a country school-district to try and get 
up a writing-school. It was hard work 
enough, but she still kept up her courage. 
Finally she obtained a dozen pupils, and earned 
more than she would have done in a kitchen. 
Then off she went to another district, and 
visited from house to house, and again she 
had a dozen pupils for another course of 
lessons. After a few months she was able to 
return to school again. 

About that time I left Ohio, and for years 
I heard no more of Sarah. The past summer 
I visited the town where I became acquainted 
with Sarah. Much pleased was I to learn how 
successful she had been. ; 

She has become an intelligent, useful wo- 
man. For several years she has been ina 
postoffice in the city of C——. She does the 
writing for the foreign mail, for which she 
receives sixty-five dollars per month. She 
has bought herself a farm that she hopes 
sometime to live on. . 

She will, I hope, prove a successful farmer. 
If she should ever marry, it will probably be 
all for love, and not for the sake of getting a 
husband to support her. 





A FIELD FOR WOMEN. 
tinal 

There never was a ‘time when a riper 
harvest stood ready for women; never was 
there a field so ready for the reapers. The 
nations of Christendom are in a most receptive 
mood. 

Men hold back from doing that which their 
judgment tells them is right. There still 
lurks a false pride in their hearts; they do 
not like to acknowledge that they have done 
wrong in the past. 

Woman having had but little share of the 
direction of affairs in the past is untrammeled. 
She can take her stand where she feels herself 
to be securely in the right.. Let her plant her 
standard upon the true basis of all woman 
actions, PEACE, and the men will rally around 
it., If all the women who are now working 
in the cause of universa] suffrage will bend 
their whoie energies toward the establishment 























of a court of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain, they would achieve not 
only that, but suffrage would quickly follow. 

Is it possible that the two leading nations 
in the civilization of the“nineteenth century 
are capable of being led into war as we have 
seen France and Prussia? It is quite possible, 
in spite of a large majority of both nations 
who would strive to prevent it. The establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration, with 
full powers to adjust all difference, would, in 
a short time, destroy the spirit of war, and 
make it as repulsive as single combat is now. 
Let all women be pressed into the mission of 
PEACE, and we shall then see the morning of 
their day. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
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BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 
—__—_~— 
Vicror1a Press, Oct. 8, 1870. 

Your decade meeting will be so near at 
hand when this reaches you that I think I 
had better make the continuation of the So- 
cial Science Congress rather shorter than I 
otherwise should have done. So I shall 
plunge at once into the treat of the meeting, 
and give a portion of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s mas- 
terly address on education, in which he ad- 
vocated the training which shall best fit a 
man for his appointed place in life : 

““In education, as in everything else, our position is 
not of our own making; for our experience, our con- 
ceptions, and our prejudices have descended to us by 
inheritance. Accordingly, we find that our presént 
system is very much of an ecclesiastical inheritance. It 
is needless to goso far back as the days of monasteries 
when excellent schools were attached to them, often 
for the political purpoee of raising the middle classes as 
allies to the Church in resisting the power and en- 
croachment of the nobles. These were grand old schools, 
but they represented our Etons, Harrows, and Rugbys, 
rather than the elementary schools with which we are 
dealing. The first direct compulsory law relating to 
education in this kingdom, that Ihave met within my 
studies, was passed by James IV., of Scotland, in 1494, 
He ordained that all sons of freeholders and barons 
should go to school under penalty, and that their eldest 
sons, who were to have the estates, should, after their 
preliminary education, attend three years at a school 
of law, in order that they might administer, discernedly 
and wisely, justices’ justice to the poor folk of the 
realm. It isa pity that this compulsory law does not 
still exist for eldestsons.. You see in it the idea that 
education should be adapted to the work of life. This 
main idea of fitting a man for his work was vigorously 
supported by ourold reformers. John Knox held firmly 
by it, especially in his scheme for secondary education, 
which, unfortunately for Scotland, was never adopted, 
though his plan for primary education was. In the 
former he announced that no boys should leave school 
till they had devoted a proper time to ‘ that study which 
they intend chiefly to pursue for the profit of the com- 
monwealth.’ This is the old conception of the object 
of education, and reappears at the present day under 
the modern garb of ‘Technical Education.’ All the re- 
formers urged its necessity, especially Luther and Me- 
lancthon. Most European States have held fast to the 
idea with more or lessof development, but it has van- 
ished utterly from our English schools. ) 

“ Our primary schools, on the whole, do not teach 
higher instruction than a child of eight years of age may 
learn. In our class of life, our children acquire snch 
knowledge as a beginning ; with the working classes 
they get itasanend. What an equipment for the bat- 
tle of life! No armor-plate of knowledge is given to 
our future artisan, but a mere thin veneer of the three 
R's, so thin as to rub off completely in three or four 
years’ wear and tear of life. Iam speaking on official 
record, for we are assured by inspectors that nothing 
under Standard IV. suffices for permanent use ; and yet 














the Committee of Council tells us that four-fifths of the 


children of ages at which they leave school pass only in 
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lower standards. Recently, under Mr. Corry’s minute, 
inducements have been given for subjects higher than 
the three R’s, but for some reason it produces scarcely 
any result, So, under our present system of element- 
ary teaching, no knowledge whatever bearing on the 
life-work of the people reaches them by our system of 
State education. The air they breathe, the water they 
drink, the tools they use, the plants they grow, the 
mines they excavate, might all be made subjects of 
surpassing interest and importance to them during 
their whole life ; and yet cf these they learn not one 
fact. Yet we are surprised at the consequences of their 
ignorance. A thonsand men perish yearly in our coal 
mines, but no schoolmaster tells the poor miner the na- 
ture of the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the 
after-damp which chokes him. Boilers of steam en- 
gines blow up so continually that a committee of the 
House of Commons is now engaged in trying to dimin- 
ish their alarming frequency, but the poor stokers, who 
are scalded to death or blown to pieces, were never in- 
structed in the nature and properties of steam. In 
Great Britain alone, more than one hundred thousand 
people perish annually, andat least five times as many 
sicken grievonsly, out of pure ignorance of the laws of 
health, which are never imparted to them at school; 
they have no chance of learning them afterwards, as 
they possess no secondary schools, The mere tools of 
education are put into the hands of children during 
their school time without any effort being made to 
teach them how to use the tools for any profitable pur- 
pose whatever; so they get rusty, or are thrown asidc 
altogether. And we fancy that we have educated the 
people! Our pauperism, our crime, and the misery 
which hovers on the brink of both, increase terribly, 
and our panacea for their cure is teaching the three R’s 
up toStandard III. Theage of miracles has passed by, 
and our large faith in our little doings will not remove 
mountains, Itis best to be frank. Our low quality of 
education is impoverishing the land. It is disgrace- 
fully behind the age in which we live, and of the civili- 
zation of which we boast; and until we are convinced 
of that, we cannot be roused to the exertions required 
forits amendment. This is no new complaint, and has 
been long ago made by far higher authorities than my 
self,” 


A meeting of the workingmen’s club was 
called on the same day, and Sir John Bowring 
was called uyon to take the chair; and after 
a short address, which I made by special re- 
quest, a very interesting discussion ensued re- 
specting the conduct of such institutions. 


A very good paper was read by Mr. W. 
Cooke Taylor on the “Association of the Sexes 
in Education ;’ and after some reference to 
the system carried out in America he divided 
education into primary, secondary, and tertiary. 
The primary and secondary would be gym- 
nastic education, or the educing from the 
faculties their full powers; the tertiary would 
be the technical or training in a certain direc- 
tion. The primary would be infant teaching, 
or elementary education ; the secondary would 
be adult teaching, or middle-class education ; 
and up to this point both sexes should be 
educated together. Gymnastic education 
concluded; he would separate them, or as 
many as were destined for separate careers ; 
and those who were not would, of their own 
nature and will, remain together. He would 
have no Government aid given to any school 
where the absurd extravagance prevailed of 
having two school-rooms, two play-grounds, 
two sets of teachers and teaching appliances 
instead of one. They should be taught the 
same subjects, except when they applied, as in 
ordinary school economy, for extras; neces- 
saries should also be taught, or the sources of 
useful information, and the manner of form- 
ing right judgments upon them ; luxuries, such 
as writing verse or playing on musical instru- 
ments, should be taught only to those who 
sought them. He would teach them to love 
and respect one another, and to associate 
together for the common good. Were this 
scheme realized, he ventured to predict a great 
improvement in the moral nature of women, 
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taking the word “ moral” in its only true and 
great sense. What usually stands for female 
morality was but avery poor thing indeed 
compared with what it might and should be. 
The word virtuous, as applied to a woman, 
meant a different thing from virtuous as ap- 
plied to aman. Putting it at the best, it 
represented but a very small portion of what 
was contained in the other. He doubted if it 
represented anything more than a mere nega- 
tion. He had his suspicion that it meant but 
@ fashion in morality, the product of a certain 
time, place, and civilization. He did not 
believe that a polygamist would call a 
monogamist virtuous, and he was very sure 
that a female monogamist would regard a 
female polygamist (if he might use an inac- 
curate term,) as a very vicious person. Virtue 
was like “the quality of mercy,” which “is 
not strained,” but “droppeth like the gentle 
dew from heaven;” it was an unwearied 
search after the living truth and a continual 
effort to do good. 


The Rev. Canon Whitly, Rev. F. Steggall 
and Mr. Payne joined in the discussion ; and 
on the President’s (Lyon Play fa‘*) c:.iling for 
an expression of my opinion, I ventured to say 
that I felt that the want of real harmony 
in the interests, occupations, reflections and 
tastes of men and women produced most 
baneful consequences, upon both sexes, and as 
Mr. Taylor seemed to have represented these 
consequences, from man’s point of view, I 
must be allowed to add that many women 
were beginning to feel the evil effects of dis- 
similar education, experiences, and pursuits. 
In my mind the association of sexes is a point 
of great consequence, because without it 
society is deprived of its real vitality. And 
in spite of all we hear about the influence of 
ladies, and about the worship paid to them in 
society, women have not yet that real influence 
upon men’s minds and characters which they 
ought to possess. Plenty of tithe is paid to 
them in “mint, anise, and cummin,” but the 
weighty matters of the law are altogether for- 
getten. 


The Members of Congress were most hospit- 
ably received at Newcastle, and many were the 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners organized 
on their behalf. Two ships were launched, 
an excursion made to the Roman Wall under 
the guardianship of Dr. Bruce, apd an expedi- 
tion to Alnwick castle concluded the festiv- 
ities. I remained in Alnwick to lecture at 
the Literary Institute there, and the signal for 
coming on to the platform was the curfew bell ! 
The next day I proceeded to Morpeth, where 
the annual meeting of the Northern Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes was held under the presi- 
dency of the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., 
M.P. HereLhad the honor of giving the 
opening lecture in the new town hall, which 
has been rebuilt at the expense of the Earl of 
Carlisle. Before leaving the north I spent a 
very pleasant day at Durham with Miss Dora 
G. Greenwell, whose writings are doubtless 
known in America. Her brother is one of the 
Canons of the Cathedral; and Durham Castle 
and Cathedral, as seen from the river, is one of 
the most beautiful places I have seen in Eng- 
land. I have just had the pleasure of a long 
talk with Mrs. Ernestine Rose, whose whole 
heart seems in our movement. ie 








What is the greatest curiosity in the world ? 
A woman, 
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Letters from Frienis, 


HINTS FOR FUTURE ACTION. 
—>+— 
Cuicaco, October 12th, 1870. 

Dear Madam: Will you permit me to 
make some practical suggestions as to the 
work to be done to promote the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement? The essential 
thing is to get people to read on the sub- 
ject. This done, all other things will follow 
naturally and easily; the public will call for 
lectures, and will crowd to hear them; the pa- 
pers which advocate our cause will find ready 
subscribers; and the petitions to Congress 
for an amendment to the federal constitution, 
which should be circulated as fast as there is 
a growing interest in the subject, will find 
ready signers. To get the public to read on 
the subject, there should be a systematic 
monthly distribution of our tracts throughout 
all our cities and villages. This tract distribu- 
tion I conceive to be the most important in- 
strumentality to be employed. The only 
organization needed is a State society in each 
State, with an efficient executive committee, 
the members of which should all, or nearly all,. 
reside in some central town or city. This 
committee should appoint one or more persons 
in every town as a local committee for the 
distribution of tracts, who might make what 
organization they pleased in their own towns 
for the more efficient and convenient discharge 
of their duty, reporting to the central com- 
mittee. This central committee should furnish 
the local committees each month a particular 
tract, published by them or procured else- 
where, which should be left during the month 
in every house in the State where there could 
be expected to find readers. One woman of, 
energy will be sufficient to take charge of the 
work for a town or city, securing and direct- 
ing her own helpers. This plan avoids all 
cumbersome machinery. Under this system 
of family reading, (the tract being the same 
for every family during the month,) the 
thought of the whole people of a State, so far 
as they read the tracts—and they will certainly 
be extensively read—will be more or less con- 
centrated on one phase of the subject; and out 
of the curiosity and interest thus excited, there 
will grow, asI have before suggested, a demand 
for lectures aid public gatherings of one sort. 
or another. These, springing from a common 
impulse, will always pay their own expenses, 
and leave some little balance to be turned over 
to the society. Another method of raising 
money, besides membership fees, which should 
be small, I think, might be to prepare, before 
every public meeting, small packages of tracts 
(twenty-five cents, fifty cents, and one dollar 
packages, clasped with a rubter band), which 
should be sold from the platform at a trifle 
above cost, and which should contain a selec- 
tion of publications different from those used 
in the regular distribution. The literature of 
this subject is becoming very rich, including 
the writings of the English advocates of the 
cause, and would be a means of political 
education for women, the importance of which 
can scarcely be estimated. Each State society 
would do well to print any report that might 
be made in its State Legislature in favor of 
woman suffrage, and to procure the prepara- 
tion of a tract, by some competent lawyer, on 
the legal tes of married women in the 
State. an one has been receatly pub- 











lished by our Connecticut society, and has 
produced a great impression on all who have 
read it, and brought many unexpected con- 
verts to our cause. . 

When we see in what condition two hundred 
years of male legislation in one of .our most 
enlightened and Christian States has left the 
law, as it affects married women in all their 
relations to their husbands, their children, and 
their property, we may well say that the in- 
competency for legislation, ‘which is: by mere 


presumption charged upon wonien, is proved 


ly actual demonstration with regard to men. 
I remain truly yours, 
B. Hooker. 
ee 


NETTA’S EXPLANATION. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1870. 

Mrs. Bullard : In response to. your request, 
I enclose the substance (part) of the trouble 
(the future will develop the whole) in the 
association of which I was vice-president, I 
will, in a week or less, put you in full control 
of the secret of the trouble. I regret I cannot 
do so now. 

When I became identified with the Sales- 
women’s Early Closing Association, I was not 
desirous of appearing before the public in any 
way, shape, or manner. I withheld my name 
for certain reasons, which will show them- 
selves in the future. I intended to withdraw 
from the association as soon as it became suc- 
cessful. I felt so happy when I secured the 
first $100 toward helping the saleswomen, and 
I was told I could secure more, and I did ; the 
amount collected was $600, of which I paid 
our president $100. He stated they would 
start a series of hops. (I advise the public to 
look at the reports of that meeting, wherein 
he used the above.) I am sorry that it did not 
agree with my ideas. I would not allow the 
rest of the money to be disbursed in that 
“hopping” manner, so I retained the rest, in- 
tending to use it for the purpose it was do- 
nated for. I had been waiting all along for 
our president to give us a constitution and 
by-laws ; but according to his ideas we could 
not get along without money. 

The gentleman who claims to be our treas- 
urer (!) along with our president (who was 
nominated pro tem.), also a reporter, and a 
person named Kahn—‘a busybody,” as he is 
termed in his own association (Dry Goods 
Clerks’ Early’ Closing Association), seem to 
entertain a personal spite against myself. 
This Kahn, who is employed in H. Clapp’s 
dry goods store, corner of Grand and Eldridge 
street, commenced to disturb the harmony of 
our meetings, by poisoning the minds of all 
that he could come in contact with. He keeps 
company with certain characters, who are 
worthless, idle, and dissolute; he tried to in- 
jure myself, for what cause I know not.. At 
present I have to wait until I see what further 
action will be taken by our president. There 
were only a few members present; the lady (!) 


| dlegant language, “ will drive‘ Netta’ on the 
‘streets of New York, or out of it.” I cannot 
be driven, nor will I leave it. I intend to earn 
my living as 1 always have, honestly ; and I 
defy any person to prove the contrary. My 
plans for the future are beingarranged; and if 
I start another association (in response to the 
numerous‘calls made to do7so) I will see that 
the leaders TEACH ITS OFFICERS, and not con- 
duct the association as they please,, To the 
Dry Goods Clerks’ Association, those of my 
friends among them, I owe many thanks. I 
trust that the saleswomen, in the course of 
time, may win. I long tojsee them leaving 
their stores at seven P. M., and when I can 
aid I will. Nerra. 





ONE OF THE MINORITY. 


——+— 


Vineianp, N. J. 
Dear Revolution : I understand your paper is 


to contain a report of the action of the Ex. 
Com. of the Cum. Co: Woman’s Suffrage 
Association on the matter of going to the 
polls this fall. And lest.some of your readers 
may think this decision is acquiesced in by a 
majority of the women who are asking that 
justice may be done them—and that right 
speedily—I wish to make a statement of the 
subsequent action taken by the friends of the 
cause, who were not satisfied with the reasons 
given in that report for not going to the polls. 
I was one-of that committee, but stood in the 
minority—the vote standing four against and 
three in favor of going to the polls. The rea- 
sons for not going are stated in that report, 
and I need make no*comments on them, as 
your readers can judge for themselves whether 
their method of operations would be likely to 
hasten the time of bringing about the desired 
result, or tend to encourage the friends abroad 
who are looking to Vineland as to a light set 
on a hill—even though located on the flats of 
South Jersey. As for myself, not only my 
judgment, but every fibre of my being, says, 
go forward unflinchingly. 
True to your highest, noblest thought, 
Go forward, though alone. 

The difference being only one of. opinion in 
regard to the best means of furthering the 
cause, it was thought best to have a report 
of this committee laid before the public; and 
consequently a public meeting was held, at 
which both the majority and minority reports 
were made, The sympathies of the audience 
seemed entirely with the minority. A unani- 
mous vote was passed to go to the polls, and 
a caucus appointed to make the preliminary 
arrangements. Judging from the number 
present, and interest manifested, at that cau- 
cus, I should say there was a growing interest 
in the subject, and have no doubt that if the 
women will work with half the zeal that men 
do in political affairs, we shall have a grand 
turn-out on election day. 

This is God’s work, and must. go steadily 
forward. If we who have been instrumental 


who moved to expel myself only joined that | in starting the work here tire and faint by the 


night—rather summary on her part. So indig- 
nant were the members of the press, that 
when I arose to leave, they followed also, dis- 
gusted with the clique assembled there. The 
press have aided and advised me “that I 
am right;” feeling conscious I am doing no 
wrong, lam enabled at any time to face the 
public. Outside of the association, this Kahn’s 
company are trying to prevent “ Netta” 
from earning her living, and to use their 


way, he will raise up new workers; and no 
willing hand will be allowed to remain idle 
while so many fields are white awaiting the 
harvester. . 
Previous to the emancipation of the South- 
ern slaves, if a person could have gone through 


talked freedom to them, no doubt many of 
them would have replied that they did not 
want to be free. Massa was good and kind— 
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the States where negro slavery existed, and 
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fed and clothed them—and they did not want 
to leave him, and have to take care of them- 
selves. Nevertheless, when God’s. time came, 
the shackles were stricken from their limbs as 
well as from those who were desiring and 
prepared for freedom. So will it be with the 
white slave women or subjugated class of 
the Northern States. The time is coming— 
perhaps sooner than any of us are aware— 
when the responsibilities of citizenship will be 
placed upon our shoulders; and it behooves 
us to prepare ourselves to wisely and well 
fulfill the duties of citizens. To me our pres- 
ent manner of getting up tickets and going to 
the polls is no idle play, but a school of devel- 
opment and instruction, which, I hope, will, in 
some measure. prepare me for coming duties 
and responsibilities. Susan P. Fow.er. 
a 
Curcaao, October 17th. 

Dear Revolution: I see that. you are say- 
ing a good word every now and then for 
your Boston friends. Allow me to say a word 
for Mrs. Howe, the pioneer of “peace and 
good will to men.” 

Her protest against the injustice of war is 
exciting a great deal of comment among wo- 
men, but at present it is only a subdued mur- 
mur of approval, which will be to society like 
“a little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump.” 
Presently we shall hear more. Lives are 
precious in the sight of woman, and war 
hideous in their eyes. 

Harriet §. Brooxs. 








EUGENIE’S BIGOTRY. 

Probably no female sovereign since “ Bloody 
Mary ” has been so thoroughly under priestly 
influence as the French Empress, The power 
that the Catholic clergy have had over her 
has been the road to them by which to reach 
the Emperor, and to gain the points to their 
advantages, This has made her a constant 
thorn in the side of her husband, who under- 
stood better than she, that giving prominence 
in the country to that. which the skeptical 
French look upon as the remnant of the 
priestly impostures of the dark ages was not 
a very effective way of making them respect 
his “dynasty.” She wonld have had him, by 
force of arms, restore to. the Pope his former 
territory in Italy. She would have had him 
make a dash at Spain at the time of the late 
revolution in that country, and restore to the 
throne that darling of the clergy and the 
Pope, Queen Isabella. Lastly, in common 
with all Catholics, she has been taught that 
Germany, with the darkening influence that it 
has exerted over Europe for three centuries, 
since its odious Lutheran Reformation, should 
be checked in its over-growth. A war with the 
land of Luther has long been looked upon 
both by Eugenie.and her priests in the light of 
a religious crusade by which the power of 
religious error could be wiped out with blood; 
hence the unbounded enthusiasm exhibited 
by the Empress at the opening of the war. 


E ——_— — _______] 

Miss Margaret Dickens is not the author of 
Veronica, Aunt Margaret's Troubles, etc. 
We clipped this item from an exchange, and 
now learn from Miss Kate Field, who knew 


the real author of these novels well, that we | 


have unwitingly given currency to an errof. 
Mrs. Adolphus Trollope is the lady who is 
entitled to the credit of the authorship of these 
popular works. 





Bhout Women, 


The original meaning of devil is traducer. 








A lady boasts of having read sixty French . 


novels through during last summer. 
Miss Mathilde Victor gave a lecture recently 


on woman’s rights and duties at Edgerton, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Fletcher intends to propound to lec- 
ture listeners the interrogatory, “ Are you for 
sale ?” 

The Duchess of St. Albans is acting as a 
volunteer organist to a country parish church 
in England. 

New York young ladies are forming “ walk- 
ing clubs” for the purpose of walking eight or 
ten miles a day. 

Miss Rhoda Neatherly is the Democratic 
candidate for Superintendent of Schools in 
Delaware county, Iowa. 

Miss “ Netta” has been engaged as a regular 
reporter of Mr. George H. Stout’s news as- 
sociation in Nassau street. 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr recently read a poem 
upon the occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
the settlement of Rutland, Vt. 

The committee of the Mercantile Library of 
Galveston, Texas, have tendered the office of 
Librarian to Miss Mollie E. Moore. 


The Ladies’ Fair in San Francisco for the 
aid of the wounded in the European war has 
netted the handsome sum of $50,000 

Mrs. E. W. Lawrence, Secretary of New 
York Authors’ Union, isthe author of a num- 
ber of anonymous poems of much beauty. 

There is an old lady in the State Prison at 
Waupun, Wisconsin, eighty years of age. She 
was sent there for setting firé to a building. 

Miss St. Clair has been gathering materials 
for a new lecture in a carriage ride of 3,000 
miles to San Francisco via the northwestern 
territories. 

Miss Smith, colored, has been confirmed a 
teacher in the Boston grammar schools. She 
is the first colored woman who ever reached 
that post. 

Mrs. Richardson will soon publish some 
papers and magazine articles of the late 
Albert D. Richardson, which have not yet 
been made public. 


A country papersays: “ There is a grave- 
yard in theneighborhood where may be seen 
the impressive picture of a man sleeping 
peacefully by the side of his six wives.” 

Almost all young ladies in our cities dress 
all out of reach of the young men of their 
class—a strong argument against marriage in 
the minds of many a would-be husband. 

A Chicago husband, named Shaughnessy, 
wearied of the monotony of divorce, sub- 
stituted strangulation for that ceremony in 
the case of the last Mrs. §., with the most 
satisfactory result. 

Mrs. Delos Arnold and Mrs. Nettie Sanford, 
of Marshaltown, Iowa, held a discussion on 
the woman suffrage question a few days since, 
with the Revs. Percival and Bull and a Mr. 
Whitney, of the same place. 


At the meeting of the American Social 
Science Association recently held in Boston, 
on motion of Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
‘Parkman and Miss May were added to the 
Board of Directors. Good for Boston! 





, A man in Adrian, Mich., was fined $100 for 
ting and otherwise abusing his wife till 
e was almost dead. Wife beating is cheaper 

New York than in Michigan, and it is not 
& very expensive luxury even there. 

' Matilda Heron was so desirous of a separa- 
tion from her husband; Stoepel, a gossiper 
says, that she gave him all the property she 
had, even drawing a diamond ring from her 
finger and throwing it into the bargain. 

| Miss Emma Lajeunesse, the Albanian prima 
donna, is singing at Flétence in the “Regis 
Politeama Fiorentino Vitorio Emanuele,” 
which is a theatre, and not, as its length might 
lead one to suppose, the libretto of an opera. 

Madame Mathilde Heine, the widow of 
Hunreich Heine, has placed her house in the 
Rue de la Courcelle, Paris, at the disposal of 
the society for the aid of the sick and 
wounded. Madame Heine is by birth a French 
woman. 

The other day four young ladies, daughters 
of William Cross, of Vallonia, Indiana, at- 
tacked and beat aman whom they charged 
with writing under their father’s sa!» bills a 
notice that they, too, would Le sold with 
other property. 

A wife-murderer in Ohio soothes his prison 
solitude by writing poetry for the local news- 
papers, which must convince even those who 
looked with most leniency on his original 
offence that capital punishment is sometimes 
a mild retribution. - 

The second largest Presbyterian church, in 
numbers, in the United States, was started by 
a young woman, Mary Edwards, in a private 
house in Binghamton, N. Y., sixty-eight years 
ago. She kept up a female prayer-meeting 
regularly for fifty years. 

Miss Angie King, well remembered as the 
sister of Rev. T. Starr King, has been lately 
unsuccessful in an attempt to be appointed to 
the charge of a postoffice in one of the towns 
of Wisconsin. She proposes to again enter 
the field as a public reader. 

The Free Methodists at their recent confer- 
ence in New York adopted resolutions against 
Christian women adorning themselves with 

“useless fripperies and vanities, such as trim- 
mings, laces, braids, embroideries, strips of 
velvet, and other nonsensical gewgaws.” 


A young wife at Glenn’s Falls, only fifteen 


years old, and only married three months, 


endeavored to commit suicide because her 
young husband couldn’t support her. If peo- 


ple would wait until they arrive at years of 


discretion, say sixteen years old, before marry- 
ing, these troubles would cease. 


A young woman who lately sued for breach 
of promise was offered two hundred dollars to 
settle. “What! she cried, “ two hundred dol- 
lars for ruined hopes, a shattered mind, 
blasted life, and a bleeding heart? Two 
hundred dollars for all this! Never, never! 
Make it three, and it’s a bargain.” 


The Crown Princess of Prussia, whose 
health has been shattered by her unceasing 
toil for the wounded in the hospitals of Berlin, 
has retired for a few weeks’ rest to the Ger- 
man watering place of Hamburg. Her children 
are with her. But although she has retired 
from the immediate field of her labors, she 
persists in her unceasing efforts to bring relief 
to the wounded by conducting the manage- 
ment of the hospitals she has baile, by letter. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3, 1870. 
EN 
THE POVERTY OF WOMEN. 

i eel 

It would be a curious and pathetic statement 
if we could have placed before us the sums 
which women haye added to the wealth of the 
world, to which they have no title, and for 
which they receive no credit. Thousands of 
men, if they spoke the truth, would be obliged 
to acknowledge that the foundations of their 
fortunes were laid by their wives; not indi- 
rectly alone, by furnishing them with an in- 
centive, with something to work for, but di- 
rectly, in the way of counsel, encouragement, 
and active help. 

If these women could come into their own— 
into what they have actually added to the pro- 
ductive capital of society—they would not be 
the paupers they are to-day, nor mere benefi- 
ciaries upon the bounty of men. The entire 
talents and energies of an average housekeeper 
are given to the care of her family, the com- 
fort of her husband, and still, to all intents 
and purposes, she is a beggar. There are thou- 
sands of men, yea millions, like thé old down 
East farmer, of whom it is related that he was 
an excellent husband and father, but he never 
could see what a woman wanted with five dol- 
lars. These men are good to their “ women 
folks,” in country parlance, until their pockets 
are touched, then every dollar that is extracted 
fora needful pair of shoes or a new gown 
comes like drawing teeth, In the rural districts, 
at least, the belief still prevails that women 
cannot be trusted with money. The wife goes 
to the store “to trade,” at the last pinch of 
need; the husband stands by to check all ex- 
travagance, and when the purchases are made, 
reluctantly draws forth his pocket-book and 
pays the bill. 

Multitudes of men lean on their wives every 
hour in the day; and often consult them on af- 
fairs of business, knowing their practical ability 
to be greater than their own, who have never 
had the generosity to draw out fifty dollars 
and say, “ Here, take this, go and buy what is 
needful for yourself and the girls.” I have 
seen genial men transformed into sour, crab- 
bed, disagreeable old curmudgeons at the sim- 
ple question, “ Father, won't you please give 
us some money to day ?” 

The male intellect finds it excedingly diffi- 
cult to comprehend why a woman wants or 
requires money. I have known women to de- 
prive themselves of the necessarries of life 
rather than submit to the humiliation of ask- 
ing for what is rightfully their own—what 
they have earned by the sweat of the brow 
and the toil of the hands. In agricultural dis- 
tricts the wife and daughters are active part- 
ners in the business of the farm. Besides at- 
tending to their own special province of house- 
work, they help milk the cows ; they assist at 
butter7and cheese-making; they gather and 
preserve fruit, and prepare it for market, and in 
harvest time they often go into the field. They 
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labor more hours, and have infinitely more 
responsibility, than any hired hand on the 
farm ; and yet, when at the end of the season 
the farm-hand goes away with his pocket 
well lined, they have not a penny to show for 
their summer’s work. 

If a married woman is appealed to for 
charitable aid, she must wait to consult her 
husband before she can bestow a dime upon 
the good work in which her heart may be en- 
listed. In fact, she has not the dime at com- 
mand. It must be drawn from that most 
jealous of receptacles—a man’s pocket. A 
hundred times a year she is obliged to confess 
herself a pauper under circumstances mortify- 
ing to a proud spirit. The joy of doing what 
she pleases with her own is never hers from the 
time she begins her life of toil until she lies 
down in the last sleep. 


In rural districts, it is not uncommon for the 
father to collect the wages of the daughter, 
who goes out to keep school or to hire in fam- 
ilies, even after she has attained her majority. 
Custom permits the wrong, so deeply is the 
idea intrenched in the male mind that women 
are not rational, responsible beings fit to dis- 
burse the money which by their own wit and 
energy they have been able to earn. 


This classing of women with children, 
idiots, and other irresponsible beings, and not 
any lack of industry and business tact on their 
part, is the direct cause of their poverty. I 
believe it is Mrs. Owens who boldly states that 
quite half, if not more, of the work of the 
world is done by women; and yet they have 
neither banks nor exchanges, nor influence 
upon the money market. What they acquire 
goes to swell male capital. It is constantly said 
that man is the provider for the family. 
Where this is true, woman is the distributor 


-of what is provided, and has the largest share 


of the labor. But there are multitudes of cases 
where woman is the provider. Actresses, as a 
class, in spite of the stigma which often un- 
justly rests upon them, are among the most 
laborious and untiring of their sex. They 
nurse and mend all day long, and their ap- 
pearance before the footlights is only a brief 
interlude in the round of family labors and 
anxieties. The husband of the actress is often 
nothing more than a mere appendage, who 
pockets the earnings of his wife, and lives in 
inglorious ease, if he does not actually squan- 
der the money in dissipation. The late Mac- 
Farland-Richardson trial brought out some 
testimony strongly corroborative of this state- 
ment. Where woman is the provider, as she 
is in such a multitude of cases, it is simply 
iniquitous that idle or dissolute men should 
have the power of squandering her hard- 
won means. 

There are multitudes of other cases where 
women are equal partners in the business in 
which their husbands are engaged, and yet 
never receive one tithe of the profits. Men 
who are just and upright in all else have yet 
to receive an education of the conscience in 
this regard. Women are the toiling paupers 
of the world, and never can their emancipa- 
tion be fully attained until they have money 
to command. Wendell Phillips once said 
that the example of a woman who should 
amass a fortune of two millions would give a 
great impetus to the woman cause. So it 
would; and some man whom she has, through 
long years, assisted to swell his bank account 
and increase his credit ought to have generos- 
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ity enough to come forward and help her earn 

it. A-story is going the rounds of the papers 
of a man in Salem who has placed his wife’s 
name, with his own, on the sign-board over 
his shop-door. The story is almost too good 
to be trae ; but if it should prove so, all honor 
to the man who has made himself a pioneer in 
this good work—of giving to woman the 
things that are woman’s. 

We would not withhold honorable mention 
of the somewhat infrequent cases where men, 
in the heyday of their prosperity, do legally 
assign to their wives a certain share of their 
worldly goods. In other instances where it is 
done to evade the law, of course no credit is 
due. Men in precarious and fluctuating lines 
of business, makipg them rich to-day, and 
leaving them poor to-morrow, would consult 


fort of their families, by making over to the 
independent use of their wives a handsome 
share of their gains. Therefore, policy, as well 
as the highest justice, demands that women 
shall be raised from the condition of paupers 
to that of property owners. To the same de- 
gree that they become less impecunious, they 
will become more self-respecting. 








HAVE WOMEN ANY RIGHT IN A 
HOTEL? 
—~—— 

It is a frequent boast of Americans that a 
woman may travel alone across the length 
and breadth of our country, not only without 
danger of insult, but that she is sure of receiv- 
ing from every one she meets the greatest 
courtesy and kindness; ready assistance in 
any little difficulty or perplexity is offered her 
by all gentlemen, since it is taken for granted 
that a woman is entitled to all respect and 
courtesy until, by her own conduct, she for- 
feits her claim to receive it. 

But this general principle, so creditable to 
both the men and women of America, is not 
accepted by the hotel proprietors of our coun- 
try. A single woman shrinks from presenting 
herself at one of these temporary sojourns; 
for if she does not receive insult in words, she 
has to pass a critical survey from the officials, 
who scan her from head to foot, in attempting 
to decide for themselves whether she is or is 
not a respectable woman, while her blood 
tingles in every vein with her shame and in- 
dignation at this mute investigation of her 
moral character. 

No single man has to pass this crucial test 
of immaculate purity before a room is as- 
sgned him, nor can we believe that it is the 
high standard of morality of hotel-proprietors 
which leads to this scrutiny of single women. 
There is little investigation of the character 
of a woman accompanied by a man who visits 
a hotel, even if her appearance and manners 
are of a suspicious sort; and many of our 
large hotels have an unenviable reputation 
of sheltering fast women with their para- 
mours. . 

But women of stainless character—ladies in 
every respect—have suffered from this strange 
unwillingness on the part of hotel proprietors 
to receive a woman traveling alone. 

One of the most flagrant instances of this 
sort was the case of the wife of an army offi- 
cer, whose husband had arranged to come 
from Washington to New York to meet her 
at the railway station on her arrival from 


New England, where she had been staying 





for a short time. It was in the winter, and a 


their best interest, and insure the future com- © 
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sudden and heavy snow-storm detained, not 
only her own, but her husband's train. When 
she arrived in New York city, many hours 
behind time, it was nearly twelve o'clock. 
The storm was still raging; not a hack was 
to be seen. She could not get any one to take 
her baggage, and was at first in dismay. At 
last she hired an Irishman, at a large price, 
to go with her to a hotel, and they waded 
through the snow to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where the clerk refused to admit the unfortu- 
nate woman. She went on foot, for there was 
no conveyance to be found, to the Albemarle, 
St. James, Hoffman—in fact to all the hotels 
in the vicinity, applying for shelter, with the 
same result, and the addition of insult. At 
last she returned to the Fifth Avenue weary, 
cold, and nearly exhausted, and said to the 
clerk: “Though you refused me a room, you 
did not insult me. I can find no shelter. I 
shall perish if I wander round the streets in 
this storm. Let me at least sit upon your 
staircase.” Ashamed of himself, at last, the 
clerk gave her a room. But we think that 
lady will never forget her night’s experience 
of how a woman is regarded in New York 
hotels unless accompanied by a male pro- 
tector. 

Another incident of a similar character was 
related to us by a well-known authoress and 
editress of a lady’s magazine, of her reception 
at the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia. By 
an accident her train was delayed, and she 
reached Philadelphia late at night. On enter- 
ing the hotel, she was informed that they had 
not a room for her, It was late at night, and 
she was alone. What was she to do? Of 
course, the fiction of no rooms did not deceive 
her. She sent for the clerk, and explained to 
him who she was, and assured him that she 
had friends in town who would vouch for her 
identity in the morning, and if he had no 
room, she must sit in the parlor all night, for 
she could not go out into the streets, After 
some moments’ hesitation, which seemed to 
her an eternity, the hotel Cerberus relaxed, 
and gave her a room. But one may imagine 
the emotions of a delicately organized and 
sensitive woman while awaiting his verdict. 

But the last act of barbarity is the follow- 
ing, which we clip from an exchange : 

“ A respectable lady from Chester, Pa., visiting Phil- 
adelphia to do some trading, stopped at the Mount 
Vernon Hotel. She was enceinte, and over-exertion 
during the day brought om premature confinement. As 
soon as the landlord found what was the matter he 


drove her into the street, and she only found refuge in 
the station-house.”’ 


“The landlord should be murdered,” is the 
comment of the New York Democrat, from 
which we clip this. 

We are not prepared, however, to demand 
such a summary punishment; but we do ask 
that women traveling alone should not be con- 
sidered disreputable until they are proved in- 
nocent, and still further, that hotels should 
open their doors as freely to women as to men. 
When a man is required to bring a certificate 
of moral character before admission to a ho- 
tel, then the same test may justly be applied 
to women, and not before. 

But we all know that a drunken, miserable 
man can find shelter at any of our hotels; 
why should a quiet and decently behaved wo- 
man be turned into the streets? ~»” 

It may be said that hotels will not receive 
men who have no baggage with them, as was 
the case with the wife of the army officer; but 
let them demand pay in advance. Any wo- 





man would gladly give that to insure herself a 
night’s shelter. 

Is it not a disgrace to our cities that women 
should receive such treatment in our public 
houses, which, as their name indicates, should 
be the homes for all travelers, without distinc- 
tion of race or sex? 








WOMAN’S WORK AND HER WAGES. 


—_—_—+—_ 


Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
as regards the right of women to the ballot, 
the most of people are agreed on the point that 
women have aright to equal pay with men 
for the performance of an equal amount of 
work, There was a time when this just claim 
was not admitted, but that day is past; for 
instance, no one is heard now to argue, as in 
former times, that women teachers should be 
paid less than men because men have families 
to support, or because women can live on a 
smaller sum than men. 

If a woman is as thoroughly trained and as 
competent a teacher as a man, no one thinks 
of disputing the justice of her receiving the 
same pay for her services. Not that she in- 
variably gets this justice done her; in fact 
the rule is the other way, and the number of 
female teachers who receive the same pay for 
the same services as the men in the profession 
is disgracefully small. 

But that the thing is acknowledged to be 
an injustice is one step gained. 

In St. Louis the Board of Education have 
at least discussed the subject of equalizing 
the salaries of male and female teachers, 
though they failed to give the women the pay 
which many of the Board acknowledged was 
fairly their due. 

To the honor of Brooklyn, it may be said, 
that the salaries of the teachers are graded by 
merit, and not by sex. In New York this is 
not yet the case ; and in Jersey City the Board 
of Education which recently held its monthly 
meeting stated that the female teachers re- 
ceived an average salary of $49.79 per month, 
and the male principals an average salary of 
161.87; and yet women are universally conceded 
to be the best of teachers. They have a natural 
aptitude as instructors. Into their hands 
God and nature have put young children; and 
men are beginning to discover that it is wise 
to fall into the lines of this providential ar- 
rangement, and the work of education is much 
more generally put into the hands of women 
at the present time than ever before. 

It is well that their fitness for this great 
work should be recognized ; it would be better 
if it were also acknowledged that their services 
were entitled to a just,compensation. But in 
too many instances, where a male and female 
teacher are employed in the same school, the 
woman does the lion’s share of the work, and 
the man receives the lion’s share of the pay. 

In one town in New Hampshire there is a 
fine school where the male principal receives 
$1,200 per annum; his female assistant re- 
ceives $800 per year, and yet she works an 
equal number of hours with her coadjutor. 
Still more, she is so faithful and interested an 
instructor, that she even gives extra time to 
some of her pupils who are ambitious to get 
on, or who need more help than she can give 
in school hours; and yet when she asked that 
a dollar a week might be added to her meagre 
salary she was refused ! 

This is only one instance of many which 





might be given of similar acts of injustice. 
Nor will’such acts of injustice cease till wo- 
men are placed on a political equality with 
men. 

The offer of a salary to an educated gentle- 
man teacher of the sum which a woman is 
expected to receive with thanks, would be re- 
garded by him as an insult. People tell us 
that supply and demand regulate the prices 
of labor entirely, and that suffrage would 
change nothing in the matter of the pay of 
women, This is one of those plausible half- 
truths which deceive many. But disguise the 
unpalatable truth as we may, the fact remains 
that a disfranchised class in our country is 
considered an inferior one; and the subtle 
sense of inferiority creeps into every relation 
of society, to the injury of both the subject 
and the ruling classes. 

So'long as women are content with the 
position of inferiors, they will be treated as 
inferiors, whether it be in the house, in the 
church, in the fields of labor, or in the State. 








A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


—_———— 

“George Rosevelt was charged with committing an 
assault on his wife, Rose Rosevelt, in a street car on 
Seventh street, while Mrs. R. was coming home from 
school, which she keeps in the northern part of the 
city. She also testified that she was afraid of her life 
from his hands. George asked to say a word, and said 
that he was a clerk in the Pension Office, and that he 
admitted having cursed his wife on the street, but de- 
nied having hit her, and put all the blame on his wife. 
He was fined $25 and costs, or, in default, thirty days 
in jail, and he was also required to give bonds in the 
sum of $200 to keep the peace for the term of six cal- 
endar months.” 


We clip the above from a Washington pa- 
per, as a striking illustration of the man- 
ner crimes and misdemeanors are rated in 
Washington. If the privilege of bestow- 
ing a sound beating on his wife, the partner 
of his bosom, costs a clerk at the Pension 
Office only twenty-five dollars, probably he 
could commute with justice at the Capital for 
a first-class murder on very easy terms, say 
five hundred dollars. The Daniel of the 
Washington law courts has done well to bind 
over this wife-beater to keep the peace for the 
term of six calendar months, as it will give 
Mrs. Rosevelt an opportunity to recover from 
her injuries, in time for Mr. R. to renew his 
manly practice at the expiration of his sen- 
tence. 








THe Comina Woman.—Horace Greeley 
asks thus: 

“Will the coming woman pull teeth?’ To which the 
bald-headed Benedict of the Indianapolis Mirror— 
doubtless speaking from sad experience—responds: 
‘Our limited prophetic knowledge prevents us from 
answering Horace; but, if the present is a truthful 
criterion for the future, we can safely assert that the 
coming woman will pull hair.’ ”’ 


In answer to Mr. Greeley, we only wish to 
say that the coming woman—if the woman of 
the present does not accomplish the work— 
certainly can, and will, pull out the teeth of 
the opposition to the movement for her sex, 
and will pare the claws also, if need be. 

The editor of the Mirror has had a melan- 
choly time of it. The women of his district 
must be unusually eager to get at the polls. 








In Sangamon county, Ill, there resides a 
young girl, only 17 years of age, who, by her 
own labors on a farm of twenty acres, has, for 
the last four years, supported a blind mother 
and six young children. Her crops this year 


will net over $600, and she has only paid $20 
for help since the farming season begun. 
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* SOCIAL SACRAMENTS. 
—eeee 

The 7Zirdune, in an article on social influ- 
ences, which are so largely controlled by wo- 
men, touches upon certain diseases and abnor- 
nal phases of life in cities. It refers to 
Margaret Waters, the baby farmer; the Mor- 
daunt divorce suit, and the female Thug doc- 
tors in New York, who outrage the moral 
sense of the community by flaunting their 
unrighteous gains in the eyes of the public. 
These things, the Tribune says, are under the 
control of women; they are her public ex- 
pression of certain ideas—the garb she chooses 
for hospitality, love, friendship, marriage : 

“The view, mean or pure, in which these things are 
held by the fashionable women in cities is imitated by 
the next in order, and so down to the very dregs. We 
believe that even the most fashionable woman has in 
herself the purifying element. It is right that the 


social sacraments meant for the cure of vice should 
be left to her keeping.” 


These are somewhat singular expressions 
on the part of the Zridune, and we cannot 
help pausing over them in doubt as to just 
how much or how little they may mean. 
After proving that the “most fashionable wo- 
man” has been terribly delinquent in regard 
to her highest duties, by her selfish love of 
ease, her desire for unwholesome excitements, 
mutilating the maternal instincts, and creating 
a class of criminal doctors, from the very 
name of whom a pure mind turns shudder- 
ingly away ; by her love of morbid sensations, 
cheapening the most sacred sentiments; by 
her reckless extravagance in dwellings, equip- 
ages, and: dress, creating Magdalens .and out- 
casts upon our streets; after admitting all 
this, then to announce that it is right that the 
social sacraments meant for the cure of vice 
should be left in her keeping fills us with 
wonder. 

If the Zribune had said that the social 
sacraments must of necessity be left in the 
keeping of this most unworthy high priest- 
ess of customs, manners and fashions un- 
til women are educated to think for them- 
selves —to judge individually of what is 
right and proper for their own bodies and 
souls—and, being strengthened through the 
whole range of the nature, g., » force to fol- 
low religiously that sense of 1 ght and pro- 
priety, we should have been prepared for the 
statement. But it is altogether too much for 
our patience to listen calmly to a catalogue of 
sins, corruptions, follies and wéaknesses in 
which “the most fashionable woman” in- 
dulges, leading thereby millions of others 
astray, and then to be told “it is right that 
the social sacraments meant for the cure of 
vice should be left to her keeping.” As well 
might the 7iidune say, after enumerating the 
terrible evils under which our ring-ridden city 
groans, it is right that the political interests 
of New York be left in the hands of Tam- 
many. We would ask, in the words of the 
rebuke which Christ once delivered, How can 
Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub? No; if the 
most fashionable woman ever becomes the 
righteous ministrant of the social sacraments, 
she must be born again—going down to the 
pool when the angel troubles the waters, and 
being so washed that no markof defilement 
remains. 

i cseensinheeeiidimeemmeteeiiniemetemeen tl 

The Champion Broiler has been on exhibi- 
tion at the American Institute Fair, where it 
has attracted much attention. It needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. 








STUFF. 


“ After all, a charming little figure, a piquant little 
face, is the best remedy for half the ills of existence, its 
worries, its vexations, its dullness, ite disappoint- 
ments. And evenin the larger and more placid types 
of beauty, and in the beauty of a Lady Dumbelle, if 
there is a tinge of stupidity, there is at any rate an air 
of repose, a genial influence moulding our social converse 
and habits into gentler shapes.” 

We have seen charming little figures and 
piquant little faces that were merely the decep- 
tive envelopes for cat-like instincts, intense self- 
ishness, mulish obstinacy, and entire uncon- 
sciousness of the rights and feelings of others. 
These trifling characteristics are excellent 
remedies for the ills, worries, vexations and 
disappointments of existence. 

Any man who contemplates taking unto 
himself a Lady Dumbelle in order that her 
stupidity may infuse an air of repose, and 
mould his social converse and habits, had 
better think twice before he commits himself. 
There is much more that suggests moulding 
about a revolving wax-figure in one of our 
shop windows, and doubtless such an effigy 
could be procured at a far cheaper rate than 
the veritable article which is apt to be expen- 
sive if it is dull. 

It strikes us that the above method of valua- 
tion would apply equally as well to men as 
women. Imagine a passage like the follow- 
ing to be met within the pages of a fashion- 
able novel: After all, Augustus Adolphus’ 
charming side-whiskers, and piquant manner 
of parting his back hair, are the best remedies 
for half the ills of existence. Even in the 
larger types of manly grade, the beauty of a 
Lord Heavy-fellow, there may be a tinge of 
stupidity, especially when he is snoring on the 
sofa during the evening hours, but there is, at 
any rate, an air of repose that moulds our 
social converse, etc., etc. 








OHARLOTTE BRONTE ON MARRIAGE. 


cicnihinate 

In Charlotte Bronte’s recently published letters, she 
thus expresses her views regarding marriage: “ Do not 
be over-persuaded to marry a man you can never 
respect—I do not say love ; because, I think, if you can 
respect a person before marriage, moderate love, at least, 
will come after; and, as to intense passion, I am con- 
vinced that is no desirable feeling. In the first place, 
itseldom or never meets with a requital; and, in the 
second place, if it did, the feeling would be only 
temporary ; it would last the honeymoon, and then, 
perhaps, give place to disgust. Certainly, this would 
be the case on the man’s part; and on the woman’s— 
Gpd help her, if she is left to love passionately and 
alone.” 

‘The above paragraph, which doubtless ex- 
presses Charlotte Bronte’s actual views on 
love and marriage, only demonstrates the fact 
that genius frequently has a creed of its own 
which is quite opposed to the heart-cherished 
sentiments of its possessor. Who could have 
expected such cool, calm, calculating sentences 
ftom the writer, of all others, who has thrown 
the most intense glow of passion over her 
works ? 








FOR AND AGAINST. 


i at 

‘The woman's rights movement has degen- 
erated into a crusade against marriage.—W. ‘Y. 
Observer. 


When the reverend editor wrote the above, 
he knew he was penning a deliberate lie. Such 
plety we don’t take any stock in.— Wakoa 

See 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Columbus on the 
15th and 16th of November. 





ANNA DICKINSON’S WILLIAMSBURG 
LECTURE. 
eee 

An admirer of Miss Dickinson gives the 
following sketch of her lecture recently de- 
livered at the New England Church : 

“We fear the audience who assembled to hear Miss 
Dickinson on ‘Joan of Are,’ was sadly disappointed. 
It is so strange, in this age of pandering, to listen to 
honest outspoken sentiments, They wondered that a 
girl would dare to give credit to that heroine of the 
past; that she would, in the face of their prejudices, 
speak justly of ‘the ‘good priest;’ utter the word 
‘confession’ without a sneer, give the record of Joan’s 
life without the rant of modern civilization. 

“ God be thanked for Anna Dickinson!, God speed 
her on her career, and keep her ever a8 untrammeled, 
‘as true to her sense of justice; and from her may mo- 
thers learn to be sensible, learn to believe that their 
children can have souls and minds, and are not mere 


animals to be fed, clothed and decorated for the sacri- . 


fice! Anna Dickinson is a genius, but she has not 
unsexed herself. She has exercised woman's right to 
do what she has the power to do well. 

“She commenced her lecture by giving an account of 
the early life of her heroine. She told of the gentle, 
pious life of the girl, its womanly attributes, her strict 
observance of her faith, her visions, her aspirations, 
her struggies, and her death. 

“Miss Dickinson contended that the visions were 
internal, not external; that they were the dawnings of 
the bursting soul as it felt its duty; that the genius 
that had lain dormant was enkindled; that it was the 
power of the woman within herself that gained the 
victory.” 

¢————________] 

The Tribune informs us that 

“*The Democrats’ of Delaware County, Iowa, re- 
cently approached Mrs. Esther Clark with their most 
fascinating smiles, and offered her their nomination 
for school superintendent. They overrated, however, 
their blandishments; for Mrs. Clark, being the widow 
of a Union soldier who’ fell during the rebellion, had 
a lively recollection of the sharp and savage things 
which the Copperheads used to say of our warriors. 
She, therefore, informed the gallant ‘Democrats’ that 
she did not want their nomination, and that if she 
concluded to go into the political business she would 
be found most decidedly on the other side. So there 
wooers left exceedingly discouraged.” 

This is a very pleasant little story as far as 
it goes; but we should like to hear the sequel. 
What did the well-beloved Republicans do 
under the circumstances? Did they recipro- 
cate Mrs. Clark’s feelings?—or was she, like 
the Republican women of Massachusetts, an- 


other victim of unrequited affection ? 








“At the recent territorial election in Wyoming, the 
female voters changed the last Democratic majority of 
1,400 to a Republican majority of 2,000; and this, ‘not- 
withstanding they were indebted to the Democrats for 
the privilege of voting. But the women choose to 
vote for temperate and intelligent men, rather than to 
gratify party favoritism.” 

In return for this, the Republican State Con- 
vention in Iowa have resolved that it is not 
expedient to put woman’s suffrage into their 
platform, and the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, at their late State Convention, agreed 
with their brethren. The Eastern and West- 
ern Republicans are of one accord in giving to 
woman suffrage the cold shoulder. 





One of the lions of New York is Critten- 
ton’s. immense medicine warehouse, No. 7 
Sixth Avenue; and this “lion” establishment 
has its lion preparation—Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar—for the cure of coughs, colds, 
influenza, and bronchitis. No medicinal agent 
introduced during the present century has cre- 
ated a more profound sensation among all 
classes of the community than this absolute 
specific for all ordinary affections of the or- 
gans of respiration. Sold by druggists every- 
where at 50 cents and $1. Great saving to 
purchase large size. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 





—r—_ 

The following -passage is from Henry’s 
Commentary on the Bible: 

“* Adam was first formed, then Eve; she was made of 
the man and for the man, all of which are urged as rea- 
sons of humility, modesty, silence and submissiveness 
of that sex in general, and particularly the subjection 
and reverence which wives owe to their husbands. Yet 
man, being made last of the creation, as the best and 
most excellent of all, Eve being made arrrR Adam, 
and our of him, puts an honor upon that sex, as the 
glory of the man. If man is the head, sux is the crown ; 
a crown to her husband, the crown of the invisible cre, 
ation. The man was dust refined, the woman was dust 
doubly refined, one further remove from the earth. 

““ Woman was MADE OF A RIB OUT OF THE SIDE OF 
ADAM ; not made out of his head to top him; nor out 
of his feet to be trampled upon by him; but out of his 
side, to be equal with him; under his arm, to be pro- 
tected, and near him to be loved.” 

The above, though highly imaginative, is to 
a considerable extent true. The good ortho- 
dox commentator has unconsciously, perhaps 
to himself, treated the Bible legend as a myth, 
with a core of deep significance. 

We have always rebelled somewhat against 
the rib theory ; but if it simply means that wo- 
man is equal to man, if not a little superior, we 
are willing to accept it with gratitude. 


Mrs. Joseph Ames, the sculptress, who mod- 
eled the excellent bust of President Lincoln, 
which is now in the State House at Boston, 
proposes, during the coming season, to enter 
the lecture-field, and to discourse on the sub- 
ject of “ Women who Work vs, Women who 
Talk.” She was the companion of Margaret 
Fuller during the Italian troubles of ’47, and 
throughout our own civil war she was a leader 
in most of the benevolent schemes then set 
on foot for the relief of our wounded soldiers. 
In the hospitals, her frequent visits were wel- 
comed by the sick and dying. Daily she minis- 
tered to the sufferers. She has been a worker 
in the true sense of the word, and few women 
of to-day can lay so true a claim as she to tha 
distinguished title. ; 

TT 

The Terre Haute Saturday Hvening Mail 
has the following item on the woman move- 
ment, which comes with many other cheering 
evidences of the fact, that the mighty West is 
waking up to the importance of this great 
reform : 


“The slow coaches of this good year, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, laugh at the movement. -In days 
long past men of the same calibre sneered at the steam- 
engine, and hooted at electric discoveries. Later they 
denounced emancipation and the enfranchisement of 
the blacks. When, at no distant day, female suffrage 
has been established, they will look on in silent won- 
derment to think that the social fabric is not torn and 
sundered, and the political situation contaminated by 
the influence of woman at the ballot-box.” 


The last number of the Friend of India says 
that Keshub Chunder Sen’s brother was among 
the most active of those who tried to prevent 
the converted widow, whose case has lately 
occupied the Indian courts, from openly avow- 
ing her Christianity and choosing her own res- 
idence. It adds: 

“A lady had for a long time managed a school in 
Keshub Sen’s house; of course, all along giving scrip- 
taral instruction. No sooner was Gonesh’s case given 
against them than Keshub’s brother wrote to the lady, 
telling her that unless she promised to discontinue 
scriptural teaching in the school it must. be closed. 
Thus the Brahmist brother was tabooing the Bible in 
Calcutta about the same time that the Brahmist re- 








former in London was declaring: ‘ My friends, give us. 


the Bible ; let us study the Bible; India cannot do with- 
out the Bible.’ 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
—_—+>— 

Stephania Felicity Garlis, Countess of 
Garlis, whose maiden name was Duerest de 
S'Aubin, was born in 1746, near Anteno, in 
Bergundy. ‘Though of a good family, she had 
no fortune; but her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, and particularly, her skill on the harp, 
introduced her into high circles, from which 
she derived pecuniary resources. Many offers 
of marriage were made to her, but she accepted 
the hand of the Count de Garlis, who had be- 
come enamored of her ir. consequence of read- 
ing one of her letters. By this union she 
became allied to Madame Montesson, who was 
privately married to the Duke of Orleans; this 
led to her being chosen by the Duke of Chartres 
as the governess of his children. She now ap- 
peared as an author, and produced, in rapid 
succession, Adela and Theodore, The Even- 
ings of the Castle, The Theatre of Education, 
and Annals of Virtue, all of which were highly 
popular. Though she was a warm friend to 
the revolution, her connection with the Duke 
of Orleans rendered her obnoxious to the pre- 
vailing faction, and in 1793 she was compelled 
to quit France. After having resided in 
Switzerland, at Altona, at Hamburgh, and in 
Holstein, she was allowed by the first Consul 


to return to her native country. During her 


absence from France she wrote, besides some 
minor pieces, The Knights of the Swan, The 
Little Emigrants, The Rival Mothers, and 
Rash Vows. Napoleon gave her a pension 
and apartments in the Arsenal, and carried on 
a correspondence with her; but on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons she declared against the 
Emperor.. For the last thirty years her inex- 
haustible pen continued to pour forth a variety 
of works, of which space is here wanting to 
enumerate even the names. The whole of her 
literary progeny falls little short of a hundred 
volumes. 

She died at Paris, December 3ist, 1830. Her 
productions are characterized by fertility of 
imagination and purity of style. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
ackilipistins 

The first annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
Woman SuFFRAGE ASsociATION will be held 
in Cleveland on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 22nd and 28rd, beginning at 11 A. 
M., and coutinued throughout both days and 
evenings. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association are hereby 
invited to send delegates not exceeding in 
number the congressional representation of 
their respective States. In States where no 
auxiliary State Society exists, all members of 
the Association are invited to meet in their re- 
spective localities, and to appoint delegates as 
above. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Woman 
Suffrage movement during the past year, and 
the important business to be transacted by the 
Association, a full attendance of delegates is 
earnestly requested. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1870. 

Hexry Warp BEecuEr, Pres’t. 
Lucy Strong, Chairm’n Ex. Com. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia on the 8th and 9th of November. 





A TRUE MARRIAGE. 


pinmncles 

I believe there are few thoughtful men who 
have not come to regard as one of the least ex- 
plicable among the great riddles of the earthly 
economy the rarity of well assorted marriages. 
Kt might be so different, one cannot help 
thinking. The adaptations for harmony are 
go wonderful! The elements of happiness so 
manifold and so rich! Yet how often, how 
miserably sometimes, it all miscarries! The 
waters of Paradise turned to fountains of bit- 
terness; the gifts of Heaven perverted to the 
curses on earth. 

I do not mean there are few unions yielding 
reasonable comfort, friendly relations, a life 
free from open quarrel or secret heart-burn- 
ing; but I speak of every marriage without 
flaw or jar, a mating alike of the material with 
its intangible affinities and its wondrous mag- 
netisms, and of the immaterial principle within 
that survives the death change. I speak of a’ 
heart home pervaded by harmony, not only 
unbroken, but immutable as the sphcres; felt 
to be so by those whom it blesses, calms, and 
satisfies; a social state to which, when man 
and woman attain, there remains nothing in 
the way of earthly need or acquisition, save 
daily bread to be coveted or prayed for. 

Some think that in this trial phase of our 
existence no such state of harmony and hap- 
piness is to be found. Among the few who do 
find it, none of these skeptics will have place. 
There is no entrance into that temple except 
for those who believe! 
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“THEY SAY.” 


eo oe 

‘But dark as the above picture is drawn, it is nothing 
to that which frequently darkens the fair fame of many 
a woman who would part with her life sooner than 
that a word of reproach should fall upon her fame, and 
I believe that there are many who go down to the 
grave, ‘‘ to the sleep that knows no waking,” who were 
sent there, not from diseases which medical skill mihgt 
have saved, but from the pois6n administered by the’ 
‘They say So’s’ of society.”"—JeRnusHA Squerns. 

The above paragraph, from an article in one 
of our exchanges, is undeniably true. Women 
have, through all ages, suffered'from a social 
persecution to which the inquisition seems 
tame. They have been stabbed in every fibre 
by that merciless spirit which Mrs, Browning 
compares to the finest needles that pierce un- 
der the eyelids and penetrate the most exqui« 
site intricacies of the quivering flesh. It is this 
spirit which women themselves must trample 
to death. 








Tue UNIVERSAL Peace UNION or AMER- 
1cA.— We have received an appeal from the 
above-named society, which is officered by 
Alfred H. Loye, Lucretia Mott, Aaron M. 
Powell, and other well-known philanthro- 
pists, with a request that we publish it in 
full. The document being too long for our 
limited space, we can only say that we sym- 
pathize heartily with the aims and objects of 
the society, feeling, when we view the appall- 
ing condition of things in France, that the 
demands for such beneficent efforts were never ' 
so urgent as at the present moment. 
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A Mopern Joan or Arc.—A dispatch 
from Tours announces that a young girl of 
that city is creating the most intense excite- 
ment by imitating the example of Joan of 
Art: Hundreds of enthusiastic persons have 
joined her standard. Her appeals for re- 
cruits are said to be singularly patriotic and 
eloquent. 
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“Oh, Freedom! thou art notas poets deem 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling |” 


$$ 


Extracts. 


LABOR. 


“Tf honor labor; I believe in labor. My 
father was a workingman, and I am a work- 
ingwoman, both theoretically and practically. 
Few who have any taste for literature have 
done so much of the manual labor of the 
world as I have done, and stili do. But Iam 
opposed to the ‘eight-hour law.’ * * * 
dislike all monopolies; and a monopoly of 
labor seems to me as wrong, in spirit and 
principle, as a monopoly of grain or fruit. For 
men to combine together to fix by a forcing 
process the price of the article in which they 
deal is monopoly, and nothing else. If men 
buy up all the oranges, and let them decay by 
the bushel, rather than to sell them under the 
exorbitant price they have established for 
their own emolument, they are monopolists, 
and enemies of fair trade; and if workmen 
combine together to prevent people from ob- 
taining shoes, or cloth, or houses, or railroads, 
at any price except the one they agree to 
establish, they act in the very same spirit of 
monopoly of which they so justly complain in 
capitalists. In the one case, oranges, which 
are needed, are left to rot; and in the other 
case, laborers, who are needed, are left to 
starve, unless supported in idleness by those 
who hinder them from working. The: spirit 
of the thing is bad, and the principle of it is 
wrong, whatever form it may take, * * 
The attempts to prevent men who want to 
work from working in any part of the world 
where labor is needed seem to me contemptible 
in spirit and shallow in policy. It seems to 
me that justice, kindness, and enlightened self- 
interest all require us to welcome John China- 
man to our shores. He is a patient, steady, 
industrious brother of the human family. 
There is not room enough for him at home, 
and we have more room than we need. We 
can do good to him, and he can do _— to us. 
As for his degrading the position of working- 
men, because he can live on a rat a day, and 
charge for his labor accordingly, any evil of 
that sort, if it existed at all, would be of very 
transient duration. They would soon get 
bravely over all that. The Irish considered 
themselves lucky if they could obtain a good 
meal of potatoes every day in their native 
lind; but they had not been in this country 
long before roasted turkey and plum-pudding 
took the place of potatoes, and at the present 
time whoever would secure their services must 
keep a luxurious table. Tea four times a day 
was the last requisition made upon me when 
I employed an Irish woman to doa jobata 
price which would enable her to board at 
hotels.”—Lydia Maria Child. 

—_— 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE QUESTION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State Central Committee of the Wo- 
man ss party has issued a circular giv- 
ing the result of late endeavors. We clip the 
follo ; 

The politcal situation is, therefore, briefly as follows : 
There are four parties in the field. None advocates 
and none cupoees, woman 8 . Your committee 
have also adi letters of ingu wy to every candidate 
on the State ticket. The fies will be published in 
The Woman's Journal, Up to the present time we have 
received replies as follows: 

.—The Hon. Wm. Claflin and the Hon. 

Oliver Warner have replied unequivocally in favor of 

woman . Messrs. Allen and icott have 

gen a qualified expression of Messrs. 
ucker and Adams have not yet replied. 

Democrats.—The Hon. John Q Adams and W. W. 
Warren have replied, referring us to the resolution of 
the Democratic Convention. No have yet re- 

lied. We have verbal assurances, however, that 
fiesers. Chattaway and Heywood are in favor of wo- 
man suffrage, 
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We advise the friends of woman suffrage to vote 
according to their political personal | 
for such candidates only as have publicly saporees one 
remorseless! 





cause. Scratch ly from your tickets every 
hosffle or doubtful name, and substitute the name of a 
known friend in its s 


Above all, attend the yp meeti in your 
senatorial and re mtative districts. "Sr the 
nomination and election of every op tof woman 
pe Secure the nomination and election of mem- 
bers of the Legi who will vote next winter for 
the enfranchi it of the women of usetts, 
and the establishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment in the old Bay State, 








WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING. 


—_—— 

It is with sincere pleasure that we present 
to our readers the following account of what 
Miss Chaddock is doing to improve the taste 
and culture, the hearts and minds, of the young 
people of the thriving little western city of 
Dubuque. We wish other women longing for 
& vocation, in places where life and thought 
stagnate, would take a hint from Miss Chad- 
dock, and use their efforts in setting similar 
enterprizes on foot. One of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, demand of our time is for a 
better, broader, more catholic culture in small 
places one side of the great central currents 
of progress ; and women, by means of leisure 
and improved opportunities for reading, are 
admirably calculated to meet and satisfy the 
demand: 

The question as to what women can do is best an- 
swered by showing what they have done. Dubuque, 
Towa, is an enterprising city of 20,000 inhabitants, with 
perhaps a larger proportion of intelligent and thought- 
ful people than most western cities. Some years agoa 
library was started in a lawyer's office in this town. It 
was a small affair, not much used, and of no great ac- 
count any way. But it met a want, found friends, and 
grew. Presently it was put into a couple of large quiet 
rooms, and placed in charge of Miss Martha Chaddock, 
4 young woman of singular tact, intelligence and energy, 
who devotes herself to its interests, and with remark- 
able success. It now numbers about 8,000 volumes of 
well selected books, has some thirty or forty magazines 
on its reading-tables, and a few of the best papers on its 
rack. It is the popular institution of the city, is visited 
by hundreds every week, is the rendezvous of the most 
intelligent and cultivated people in the afternoon, and 4 
its reading-room is constantly occupied by readers of 
both sexes and all ages. There may be seen a dozen 
boys and girls quietly reading side by side, and gener- 
ally books selected by the discriminating librarian, A 
boy brings in a book for exchange, and Miss Chaddock 
is overheard saying: ‘‘You have read fiction enough 
for the present, John ; here is a book about birds, that 
will interest you, and I want you to take this this 
time.” It is impossible for John to say “‘no” to any- 
thing that sweet, kind, motherly woman asks; and he 
devours the birds, feathers and all. Young ladies are 
constantly invited to read the best books, and to talk 
about their contents, until they are rather ashamed to 
take even the best novels all the time. Professional 
men go to the librarian for the facts that bear directly 
on the case they have in hand; and she refers them to 
the volume, if not to the chapter and page, where they 
may find what they want. And so, in the quietest 
manner, without a particle of noise or ostentation, this 
young woman is using these volumes as a means of 
culture, refinement, and virtue, and making what is 
generally allowed to be a mere pool of stagnant literary 
entertainment a fountain-spring of the best intellectual 


‘what it is through the tact, and energy of its keeper. 





and moral influence, And th‘s library has been made 





It is a great thing for a woman to order her home and 
train her children well, and help her husband in heart 
and life; but it isa nobler thing fora woman w1ao has 
neither home, nor children, nor husband, to turn away 
from the glitter and fascinations of fashionable society , 


and | and devote herself to a worthy object; and e0 live 


herself into the hearts and lives of hundreds. And 
among the things that intelligent and accomplished 
women can do better than most men is taking charge 
of a library.—Haxchange. 

Eee 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 





The subjoined article is from the pen of a 
woman who signs herself Zantippe. We al- 
ways believed that something might be said in 
favor of Zantippe of old. Doubtless, Mr. Soc- 
rates, who would insist upon sitting barefooted 
in public places, while the cupboard at home 
remained empty, gavedhe temper of his poor 
wife many a severe trial. The modern Zan- 
tippe needs no defender. She speaks of what 
she knows, and testifies of what she under- 
stands : 

“ Who spends his evenings in moonlight promenades 
whispering soft nothings toone girl one moment, and 
repeating the identical dose to another the next, and so 
on through a score or more, with an air that plainly 
says toeach, ‘ You are the only lady whom I have ever 
thus honored?’ Who is it that after courting twenty, 
finally marries one because he must have somebody to 
sew on shirt-buttons, darn stockings, make and mend, 
avash and iron, cook and bake, nurse and physic, sweep 
and dust for him, andall for[the magnificent compen- 
sation of being supported, And now talk of feminine 
extravagance, Who is it spends a small fortune in 
wines, cigars and tobacco, betting on the horse-races, 
the prize-fights, and the coming election, and talks of 
retrenchment in the household expenses, while his 
wife dyes her last winter’s dress, turns it upside down 
and inside out to see if it won't last another season, 
wears a bonnet decidedly home-made, and takes the 
money given her for a new one to provide shoes and 
stockings for the little ones. 

“ Who is it comes home about twelve, one or two, as 
the case may be, his breath redolent of the delightful 
combination of lager and cigars, tries to unlock the 
door with his watch-key, failing in this sits down upon 
the step, and when interrogated by his wife from the 
window above as to why he remains there, says he’s 
‘ waiting for the pavement to settle!’ Whois it mar- 
ries his second wife before the grass has grown over 
the grave of his first, giving as an excuse for his haste, 
*She won't be any deader in three years than she is in 
three months!’ and so, as Fanny Fern says, ‘dresses’ 
his second with what his first saved, and takes the por- 
trait of No. 1 for a fire-board! But some one says, ‘ All 
men do not answer this description." Well! and do 
all women resemble the creatures you are forever re- 
presenting them? Is the picture I have drawn any 
more unlike the original than the one you have held up 
to our view? Or have you any greater right to preach 
to us than we to you? 

‘*Let man always be just to his fellow-man, always 
generous to his enemies, true to his friends, unassum- 
in his pretensions, and consistent in his practices; let 
him learn that we do not wish to be adored as angels, 
but simply respected as women. In short, ye lords of 
creation, first learn wherein your duties lie, and per- 
form them faithfully—then, and not till then, presume 
to tell us what women ought to be | 





The Christian Union says: “Miss Helen 
Taylor, whose preparation for publication of 
Buckle’s posthumous works we lately men- 
tioned, is the daughter, by a former marriage, 
of the late Mrs. John Stuart Mill. Miss Tay- 
lor, who has written much, but anonymously 
or for periodicals, recently made her appear- 
ance in a speech in behalf of woman’s rights, 
a subject on which she shares her step-father’s 
views. It is understood that in her important 
literary task she has the benefit of his advice 
and supervision. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony lectured in Bel- 
mont, N. Y., November ist, and in Alfred No- 
vember 2nd, to large and interested audiences, 
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ENGLISH VOICES 


EXPRESSING SYMPATHY WITH THE AMERI- 
CAN AGITATION FOR WOMAN'S ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT. 


——+——_ 


We have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers a number of letters from prominent 
English advocates of woman’s suffrage, writ- 
ten in view of the recent celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the first national wo- 
man’s rights convention in America: 


FROM FRANCES POWER COBBE. - 
26 HerErorD Square, London. 

Dear Madam ; I received your kind letter some weeks 
ago, and beg to apologize for the delay of this reply. 
Pray accept my thanks for your kind expressions re- 
garding my small efforts to keep alive the great cause 
we have all so near at heart. I regret to hear that one 
who, like yourself, has been a pioneer on the way when 
the path was of the ruggedest, should for many years 
have been incapacitated from aiding its progress. May 
you now be restored fully to activity. We certainly 
want all true workers, albeit the progress of the cause 
surpasses Our most sanguine expectations, as well as 
that on this side of the Atlantic. 

Pray accept my thanks for your kind invitation to 
your convention, It will not, I think, ever be likely 
that I shall visit America, but I always read with deep 
interest of all that goes forward there. 

Accept, dear madam, my thanks, for your kindness 
and sincere regard. Frances Power CosBeE. 





FROM MRS. KINGSLEY. 
Morninesivz, EDINBURGH, } 
Sept. 24th, 1870. 

Madam ; 1 regret that Iam unable to accept the invi- 
tation with which you have honored me, but I have 
been an invalid for some months, and am not sufli- 
ciently well to undertake any journey. 

I can assure you that the cause of women is gradually 
but firmly gaining ground in Scotland, and that each 
month we are gaining in the right direction. At pres- 
ent there are no female medical students studying in 
our university. The College of Surgeons has thrown 
its doors open, without any restriction, to the female 
student. 

The Merchants’ Maiden Company has, within the few 
last months, opened large schools in connection with 
its hospitals, offering as prizes Bursaries in the univer- 
sity to girls as well as boys, which I think is one of 
the strongest moves which as yet has been made in 
behalf of women. 

The petition in favor of the medical education of 
women was largely signed in Scotland. The Society 
for the Higher Education of Women is progressing 
well, and the professors spoke highly of the efficiency 
of their working pupils. 

In the university classes of botany and natural his- 
tory all the female students were in the honor list, and 
Miss Edith Pechey was the first chemistry student of 
the year. 

With best wishes, and thanks to you and your com. 
mittee for your kind invitation, I am truly yours, 

8. M. K. Kinesiey. 





FROM HON. JACOB BRIGHT. 
ALDERLY Epex, near MANCHESTER, | 
Sept. 26th, 1870. f 

Madam ; I beg to thank you for the circular and your 
accompanying note, both inviting me to attend the 
twentieth anniversary of the inauguration of the wo- 
man suffrage movement in the United States, to be 
held in New York on the 20th and 2ist of October. I 
have once traveled through your country with very 
much pleasure, and, I hope, with some profit, and I 
have a strong desire to come again; but as it is im- 
possible for me to do so now, I cannot attend your 
meeting. 

I need not say that I sympathize with your object, 
It seems to me to be inconsistent with the principles 
of your government, and of ours, to deny to women the 
power to control those who legislate for them. Until 
they obtain this control.through the suffrage, they will 
suffer many disadvantages, and be the victims of une- 
qual laws. . How soon they will obtain it must depend 
mainly upon their own efforts. In the meantime the 
present agitation will give them an interest in many 
public questions, will in itself be an education in pre- 
paration for political power, and will exercise an influ- 
ence in fayor of more equal legislation between men 
and women. Very truly yours, Jacos Bricxr. 

Mus, P. W. Davis, « 








.FROM MRS. DR. TAYLOR. 


Nortine Hux, Aug. 10. 

Dear Madam ; 1 cordially thank you for your kind 
request that I should attend your convention in Octo- 
ber. It is quite impossible for me to-leave England 
now, but Iam deputed by our London Committee for 
Women’s Suffrage to express sympathy with 
your movement, @nd the hope that the efforts you are 
making will be crowned with success, and that Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott will live to see the fruit of some of her 
good and noble work. 


Believe me yours truly, M. Tayior. 





FROM LADY AMBERLEY. 
Ropsorover Manor, Stroup, { 
July 14, 1870. 

Dear Madam; 1 thank you much for your invitation 
to attend your second decade meeting of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. . 

I regret that it will not be in my power to accept it. 
Much as I enjoyed my visit to America, it is rather too 
far to undertake a second journey there. 

. You must, indeed, be glad, after twenty years of 
work, to see the great advance in public opinion on 
this question. It seems now to be progressing very 
fast. Lhave just aided in establishing a committee at 
Stroud, and we hope soon to have one in every borough 
in England for female suffrage, 
Yours truly, 
Mra. P. W. Davis. 


Kate AMBERLEY. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
—_—~— 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association took place in 
Providence on the 26th of October. Mrs. 
Paulina Wright Davis, the President, pre- 
sided. The new Board of Officers elected 
during the progress of the meeting consists of 
the following persons: 

President — Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. C. C. Knowles, Mrs. 
Roland Hazard, Dr. Wm. F. Channing, Mrs. F. How- 
land, Mrs. Sarah A. Buffum. Executive Committee— 
Mrs. P. W. Davis, Miss Susan Sissom, Arnold B. Chace. 
Mrs. Mary E. Chace, Mrs, E. K. Churchill, Mrs. Louis 
J. Doyle, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mrs. Fannie Putnam, 
Mr. J. W. Stillman. Treasurer—Mrs. Susan K. Harris. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. P. A. F. Peckham. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. 8. B. P. Martin. 


Mrs. Davis was chosen Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Sojourner Truth was present, and made one 
of her characteristic speeches, and the meet- 
ing was altogether one of marked interest. 








EpucaTED WomMAN PowER.—Mr. Conway, 
in Harper's Magazine, says of John Stuart 
Mill: 

“It was plain to me that Mr. Mill’s hope for the fu- 
ture of society is primarily connected with his expec- 
tation of a fuller infusion of the feminine element 
into it; and that he thinks there is a growing percep- 
tion that unmitigated male civilization is growing 
dreary and fruitless. It has done its stem-work, but 
the tree now requires something finer than tough fibre. 
Soldiering is no longer the chief end of man. We 
are all thinking of some new departure for society 
and what is left to be tried but the educated woman 
power.” 

A single trial of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup for children teething never yet failed 
to relieve the baby and overcome the preju- 
dices of the mother. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. It not only frees 
the child from pain, but regulates the stomach 
and bowels, cures wind colic, corrects acidity, 
and cures dysentery and diarrhea. Gives rest 
and health to the child, and comforts the mo- 
ther. 


A worldly dame in Wisconsin amused her- 
self in church last Sunday by counting the va- 
rious modes of doing up the hair, and found 
fifty-one, not counting three women in the 
poor seat, whom she mentions as no.style. 











Special Motives. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 

Great Revolution in Hair-Dressing—Invmense 
Sales—Agents Realizing Splendid Profits —The 
Ficxible Magnetic Hair Curlers and Crimpers 
will curl or wave any hair in from ten to 
thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling 
irons or injurious chemical compounds. They 
are very simple; can be used by a child; are 
neat in appearance, when in use, and from 
their flexible construction will be found supe- 
rior to any other article for comfort. ‘Will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inch long, 50 cts. 
1 “ “ “ —§8 “ “ "5 “ 

1 «4 “ $1 00 

In ordering, mention which you want—Cwr'- 
ers or Orimpers, Liberal terms to Agents and 
Dealers. 

Address |G. W. Woop, Herald Building, 218 
Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for the Unit- 
ed States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 

laflin & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord 
& Taylor, Calhoun, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spell- 
man & Sons, Cook & Valentine, Howard, 
Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., F. A. Morrison, 
R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy Goods and 
Hair Dealers, throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 06 8m 
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CHAMPION BROILER! 
WILL NOT SMOKE. 
RETAINS ALL THE GRAVY. 
Manufactured and for Sale by 

PULCIFER & BRADLEY, 


128 FuLToN Avenvs, 
sep22 4t Cor. Elm Place, Brooklyn. 


Alston’ EMPORIUM OF FASHION. 


All kinds of ARTIFICIAL HAIR of the latest styles, 
CHATELAIN BRAIDS, NILSSON CURLS, 
GRECIAN CURLS, Erc., Erc., 
Constantly on hand, and made to order. 
MADAM ALSTON, 
New No. 33 Fourrn 817., Brooxuyrn, E. D. 
Pps DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS anp 
ENTISTS. 


DR. F. BRA’ , D 
0, 389 CANAL Srnzer, 
sepl 26t- y Now York, 
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Che Revolution. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE WEL- 
FARE OF WOMAN. 











EpITED BY 


MRS. LAURA CURTIS BULLARD. 








PROSPECTUS. 


——+———_ 

Tae Revo.urtion is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

If its name be thought too ungentle to represent the 
sex for Wear it s = 8, let us explain in what sense 

urpose is revolutionary. 
ponent is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as a man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary as omen: and this un- 
fairness of w we aim to revolution’ 

i. woman toils from Monday ny till Saturda 

ht, earni scanty living for a besotted husban’ 

nigh angry children, and at the end of 7 hoe r 

8  ecemne the property of a man who, 
wage rting her, is cupportad by her; and this legalized 
soetdom we aim ” yy ‘ Pat 

A woman works in a wo > y longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to keep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children with a good 
education, but, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man in the school-district has a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize. 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public os olds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men; and this un- 

equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 

A woman loves her country, cherishes its institu- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 

herself one of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just su in .fotormiates © oom laws by which 
she is governed, while vagabond who sleeps ina 
gutter at — maar be Ont ened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box ; and this, mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catal of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of system of educa every Batation 
< wages, every inadequate 

ranny of custom, ever, 

> ety, and every other dn 
and injuriously eyo + gtipple her wth and 
hinder her p Fe A preceared which 
prevents her on of the high to which God 

predestined woman by. y erenting her soul for an immor- 
= equality with man’s ;—all this we aim to revolu- 
tionize. 

Called into existence to utter the of the ill- ~=] 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour 

omah's voice woman's heart. 
meshail it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
nathy and support of the women of America? Onght 
tt not be received as a welcome guest into their homes 


subscribe for this paj 
res REVOLUTION is eee pase for nny pecuniary 
d. thelr ceatenn: ie Keeney P| 
cnestion ‘or 
Fompensation for yin have t with a cap- 
ini of fifty thomennd dollars, and of prot to publigh 
it at it actual cost, without a penn 
The subscription _ is only a. a year— 


less than heretofore. Clubs of ten . more 
yf he ao five cents each. Terms, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy for One Year.......--.2eereseeeeeseees * | 
Clubs of Ten or more copies..................04. 
Single NuMbEers........+++seeseeeeereseeseesenee 5 an 


Remrrraxces should be male in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When these canno’ cannot be be procured, 
send the money in & Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mail. All ters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 
twenty cents a year, uarterly in 

Wr Fy the Tabecriber's — Pos ‘ostage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions mu — be paid 
in advance, at the office of Tae 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
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NEW YORK, No. 31 UNION PLACE, Cor. of Sixteenth 
enh Broadway. 


Brancn OFFICE: 
BROOKLYN, No. 11 FULTON STREET, near Fulton 
Ferry. 


- All Letters should be addressed to 
THE REVOLUTION, 
Box 8008, New Yeux Crrr. 








THE FINEST CULINARY INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 
Embodying in a plain and cheap utensil—as simple as 

a pot or skillet, and weighing less than three pounds, 
ALL THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE PER- 

FECT BROILING OF MEATS, 
WITH THE GREATEST CONVENIENCES AND 
ADVANTAGES OF PRACTICAL USE, 
AND DOING ITS WORK WITH 
A RAPIDITY MORE THAN DOUBLE THAT OF 
ANY OTHER: BROILER! 

It affords to the poor and rich alike the FIRST and 
ONLY relief ever offered from the tedious, trouble 
some, juice-evaporating, and dyspepsia-p 
broilers of the past; from the deadly foe to human 
health, the FRYING PAN ; and from 

MEAT-COOKING ABOMINATIONS OF ALL 

DEGREES ! 

It renders broiling, heretofore so vexations, the 
QUICKEST AND EASIEST of all modes of cooking, 
and meats broiled by it 

MORE PALATABLE AND NUTRITIOUS THAN 
BY ANY OTHER MODE OF COOKING THEM, 
because it prevents the loss of nutriment by evapora- 
tion or otherwise. It sets on top of the stove or range, 
over one of the openings; requires no preparation of 
fire; no coke or charcoal; no pounding of steak; ren- 
ders tough meat tender by its action; does away with 
all smoke and smell of grease ; broils equally well over 
coal or wood; answers for all sized stove or range 
openings ; 

AND IS EQUALLY GOOD FOR 
BEEFSTEAK, CHICKEN, HAM, CHOPS, FISH, AND 
OYSTERS. 

It broils steak, over an average fire, in SEVEN to 
EIGHT MINUTES, and, over a very hot fire, WITHIN 
FIVE MINUTES; other meats in proportion, and 
RETAINS ALL THE JUICES AND FLAVOR, which 
no other broiler does. 

SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND ARE NOW IN USE! 
All sold under STANDING and UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEES, and have given an unanimity of satis- 
faction unprecedented in the history of culinary 
inventions. 








We guarantee them, wherever sold, to fulfill the 
above specifications, and authorize all dealers to do so 
with their customers, An universal test is invited 
on these terms; and to any not satisfied, after a fair 
trial, the money will be refunded, with charges both 
ways. 





Each Broiler will have the authorized label attached 
with the trade-mark, “‘ American Broiler,” stamped 
thereon. 


This Broiler is also an unequaled BREAD-TOAST- 
ER and CORN-POPPER, and a good COFFEE- 
ROASTER. 

RETAIL PRICE ONLY $2. 


Fine MESH GRATE, for Corn-popping and Roasti 
Coffee, if desired. acne extra. 4) "s 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
AMERICAN BROILER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
Offices: No. 62 Broad Street, New Y: and No. 169 
8 Cincinna’ . * 


ob Rh onahe per line, ‘Race Street, 


For sale in New York City by the houses below 
named, in half-dozen and ‘nee y at the mini- 
ium rates, who will be to full extent 
of the above guarantees for all Broilers sold by them: 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN M’F'G CO 

No. 0 Bookman, and Non Bese 85.Clif’ Sts. | 

E. KETCHAM & CO., wet 








NICHOL 8, 


EK. ws 


Nos. 212 anp 214 


FULTON STREET,.~ 
Cor. PINEAPPLE, BROOKLYN. 


Dealer in 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 
T/BLE AND Pocket CuTLERY, 


Fancy Coal Vases and Hode, Fine Bird Cages. 
FEATHER DUSTERS, 
CaRRIAGE Jacks AND SraBLE Paiis, 
CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 


Together with a full assortment of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS, 


020 ly 
SIXTH AVENUE. 


565 
WINTER HOSIERY 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
And a variety of Underwear, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
PATENT PERFORATED BUCKSKIN 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
MARK TRUSS, 
Successor to Truss & Drsoner, 
JUNCTION BROADWAY & THIRTY-FOURTH ST., 








O27 2t Under the Parker House, 
H°Y¥ TO MAKE YOUR FAMILY 
HAPPY. 


GET A “SAWYER PIANO.” 


Remember, the SAWYER PIANOS are the best in 
use, and never fail to give entire satisfaction. 

Pianos Tuned and Repaired. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS exchanged for new ones. 


Warerooms, Corner, FULTON AVE. and JAY 8T., 
BROOKLYN. o18 tf 


w™t TO WEAR, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 


This is the title of a book of instruction on dress and 
dressmaking, published by Mme. Demorest, at fifteen 
cents. Dressmakers and ladies generally will find in 
this manual much usefn) information, and complete 
instruction in every department of ladies’ and child- 
ren’s dress. It is issued semi-annually, and sent free 
of postage. Address Mme. Demonest, 838 Broadway, 
N.Y. Fall and winter edition now ready. 








RO BONO PUBLICO.—ADAM®S’ FOR- 
EST CURE—The known for Chronic 


beareeey maracce 
| eer eee 


‘ EN’S, No. 7 
A JOHN 1 8 Place 
New Yor 018 18t 


New York. Don't fail to try them. 
























A COUGH, A COLD, OR ales 
SORE THROAT requires immediate 

attentfon, and should b+ checked. Hf 

allowed to continue, Irritation of the 

Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 

or Consumption is often the result, 

















BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES . 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief, For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Throat Diseases, Troches have a sooth- 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find 7yoches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 


““TROCHES,” 80 called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN'’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
Sac simile of the Proprietors, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown's Bronchial Trochés. 066m 


S fe ichigo case of Pied, Bs seding, 
r Ulcerated Piles that D 
aniG’s Min eae S hits towers, It is — 
8 


expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, 
— tens of over twenty years standing. 
by all Druggists. ce $1.00. 


VIA FUGA. 


Dz Brve’s Via Fue is Pag pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, fo: 


CONSUMPTION. 


Inflammation of Organi is ad Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases ess, Female Affiic- 
tions, General Debilite a aed Niioon com nplante : the Uri- 

nary Organs, in Male or mae. Sa ig 

Odhtivensan: Gravel, Dropsy, ai Sd serotalee whi ome 
gusty terminate in nae prog Decline. It puri- 

es and enriches the Blood, the Billjary, Glandular and 
Secretive System ; sorneeth = persone, ens the Ner- 
yous and Muscular Forces. ke a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated 1 Rant both young and 
old. yy should be without it. Sold ev 
Price Mg LaBporatTory—142 Franklin nee paid 
more, Md. 


FAL, PARTIES, SUPPERS, &.— 








The Choicest OYSTERS and other viands in the 
market are to be obtained at “ 


PHIL. H. GROGAN’S, 
THE BANK OYSTER HOUSE, 


858 ap 855 FULTON STREET, 


06 8m BRooxtyn. 





is 
Eugenie 4 Se Smet 
Mire. Morgan. 0 0, Box, 2438, N.Y. 


H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


* 115 STATE, CORNER OF COURT sT., 
Brooxuyn. | 
All the FASHION ABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
QUARTER. The Classes so arranged that begin- 


ers ean commence at any tin 





“ AGREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA ; 


VINEGAR BITTERS. 


gg Hundreds of Thousands F 


Bear testimony to their Wonder- Fs 
ful Curative Effects. 


iWHAT ARE THEY? 


. §@7 Send for a circular. 


od 8 s@ Zuryou Jo 31902 aByTnoed oT} ‘ 


at the dawn of womanhood or at the turn of 
-ssossod ‘Ogu, USU [1944 SVOAIIBSZ1N O[3U04) B O14 A 
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Tonic Bitters have no equal. 


THEY ARE NOT A VILE 


ANCY DRINK 


FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whetherin young oro 


married or single, 


ir fi 


ened to pléase the taste, called“ Tonics,” Appetiz- 
ers,” “Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, mado 
from the Native Roots and Herbs of California, free 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants. They are tho 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and A LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE 2 perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of the System, carrying off all poisonous 
matter and restoring the blood to a healthy condition. 
No person can take these Bitters according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mineral poison or 
other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Bilious, Remittent and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bladder, these Bitters have been most success- 
ful, Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated 
Pleod , which is generally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, head. 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. ° 

They invigorate the stomach, and stimulate the tor- 
pidliver and bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efficacy in cleansing the blood of allimpurities, and 
imparting new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FORSKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tetter, Salt 
Rhuem, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
bunclés, Ring-Worms, Scald Head,Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short time by the useof these Bitters, One bottle in 
such cases will convince the most incredulous oftheir 
curative effect. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin inPimples,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleanse it when you find It obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tellyouwhen. Keep the blood 
pure and the health of the system will follow. 

PIN, TAPE ea aa canes dee the 


the circular around each bottle, printed in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Spanish. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. BR. H. McDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and Gen. Agents, San. Francisco, Cal. 
and $2 and $4 Commerce Street, New York. 
2" SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 





AT WILLIAMSON'S, BROOKLYN.— 


LESSONS IN 
MINIATURE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTING.) 
Ladies have become accomplished in one course dur- 
ing the past two seasons. 








Py] LESSONS, $60.00. sept tf 








CARBOLIC 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


SALVE. 


Se ararene, Pa., Jan, 28, 1870. 

Mr. Joun F. Heng 

Dear Sir: I wish von to send me two dozen boxes of 

our Carbolic Salve. I have an obstinate sore on my 
‘oot, which has been a running sore for over ten years. 

I was sent one box of your Salve, and I found it to do 

better on my foot than any other. R. B. Bizrum. 


sc, MORE N. Y,, March 29, 1870. 
Mr. Joun F. 
The Carbolic Salve has not only healed the eruptions 


‘on my face, but has soothed and allayed inflammation. 


4 NELSON, 317 Sackett Street. 
Price 25c. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


JOHN F. HENRY, = PROPRIETO! 


sep25 8. College Place, 1 x >? 





Res ELIXIR HYDRATE CHLORAL, 
The Great Remedy for every form of 
NERVOUSNESS. 





INFALLIBLE PAIN RELIEVER 
AND 


SLEEP PRODUCER. 





Small Doses calm, soothe and tranquilize promptly. 

Full Doses induce natural sleep immediately. 

Sold by Druggists. Prescribed by Physicians. 

If your druggist has not got it, send to 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 302 BROADWAY. 


Price $1.00. (Sent to any address on receipt of 
price.) 018 tf 





THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


EMPIRE.  sownny. 


The extraordi success of their 
new and improved manufacturing Ma- 
chines for | a or heavy work has in- 

duced the Empme Szwme Macuine 
Co. to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 
MACHINE of the same style and con- 
struction, with additional ornamenta- 
isis" it equal in beauty and 
with other Famil eee, 
whereas in usefulness it far outstrips 
all competitors, The price of this now acknowledged 
necessary article comes within reach of every class; 
and the company is prepared to offer the most libera 
inducements to buyers, dealers, and ea PARR 204 for 
Bag and Samples to E. 8. M. 


ERY, N. Y. lt 


A YOR C. BURNHAM'S 
ACADEMY 


OF 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Southeast Corner of 
SCHERMERHORN AND SMITH STS., 
Comprising Grmwasia, 
“SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE,” 


Bowling Alleys, Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths, 
the largest and most complete institution of the kind 
in the world... Send for a Circular. 013 tf 


BU BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lang, 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 


294 
BOWERY. 








BROOKLYN, 





























The Revolution. 








CABINET FUR 


DRAWING, LIBRARY, 


LADIES’ FANCY CHAIRS, FOOT RESTS, 


L AN G 


SOLID 


nOouew BUT 


eee 


NITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
286 FULTON STREET. 


oe 


A Supszrs Srock or 
RECEPTION HALL, DINING AND BED 
Together with a complete assortment of 
SMOKING CHAIRS, CAMP STOOLS, HANGING 
MANS, BRAKETS, Erc., Erc., 
Constantly to be found at 
& 


HALL MANTELS, PIER AND MANTEL 
Together with 
CONNECTING CORNICES AND DRAPERIES, 
MADE To ORDER AFTER SPECIAL Designs FURNISHED. 
PURE HORSE-HAIR 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


WAREHOUSE, 


ROOM FURNITURE, 


TOWEL RACKS, HALL POCKETS, OTTO- 


N A U’S. 


SLOPE, 


UPHOLSTERY. " 
n3o 





inserted without extract- 
any decayed teeth or stumps, by 
which means wi Fyre your natural expression, 
which ree pg 4 sfigured after your teeth or stumps 
are extracted; the roots made inoffensive, and war- 
ranted never to ache, The most painful decayed teeth 
and stumps restored by filling and building up with 
oroplastic to original shape and color without pain. My 
motto is preservation, and not extraction. All opera- 
tions warranted. Thousands of testimonials can be 
seen at the inventors, DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, Sur- 
geon-Dentist to the Woman's one, No. 42 UNION 
SQUARE, near Westmoreland Hote! om 


NEW INVENTION OF AR- 
TIFICIAL TEETH—Without plates or 
FR : clasps—can be 





18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA, 
With the 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 





020 8mo 





HORTON &.CO., 


as 


DEALERS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 


Cioaks, Saws, MaNTILLAS, ETC., 
FULTON AVENUE, ® Slocks East of City Hall, 
02 Between Smith St. and Gallatin Pl., Brookiyrn. 


J o% HOWARD’S PAPER, 
THE : 





NEW YORK STAR, 





The SUNDAY STAR is the best Theatrical Paper 
published. 
ALL NEWSMEN HAVE IT. ; 
PRICE TWO CENTS. 0183m 











)° RA-NEOTAR oH : 





‘ the Secretary of the 


BHesxerts COCOAINE, 
FOR 


rama THE GROWTH PRESERVING 
HE BEAUTY oy om THE HUMAN HAIR 


wie ~ roo wuneious posse am roby sobaitions et ~ 


Tk ten the hai when hard and yh 


_ 2 nen ee CASE. 
a amict- 


+, June 9, 
ed with cern ace her Oe te She og 


many pow Us vans 
Ss a Scie ce cel ee 


gt dot need ‘bal the contents 


as 
CoP tk 
tral fiche in RAW By Tas 
ml fochos in length, very thck, sot, and tnd of 
With respect, - Wom 8, Eppy. 


URNETT* COCOAINE is the BEST and 


i GROWTH eet ond is sry fe 














eeriqrig® foes tn, cartes 


eh N.Y, 


wou MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
No. 198 Gaconp Avenue, commun Sru ernest, N. b&b 


ovinter commences on the First in 
and particulars, 









as MAGAZINE | > 
moe "tea ie Pediat Bane 





Y BLACKWELL. 





* * * * - * * * + oe * 
ao * * * * . . * * + 
Debility, Consumption, Weakness, ‘ke. 9 
&e. , all have their origin in impure blood. Dupont’s 
Blood Food is the ny wonderful puritier ever 
discovered, Its the weak, invigorates the 
» and removes ail traccs of 
it relieves the , restores 


In General Debility and Nervous Complaints its use 
will be the source of new life, new hope, new pleasures. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
F. C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORIL. 














THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME. 


A Highly Perfumed and Elecant Hair Dressing. 


F. C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. 











__F. ©. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. : 








F.¢. & 00., 


Gvsan M. SMITH, M. D., 
— 2) PRAML STREET, BROOKETN. 





— 


Ormice Houns-—From 9 to 11 A.M. 
“ 2to5 P.M. 0806m 


puE BROOKLYN UNION 





Cor, Fulton and Frent Sis., Brookiya. 7 
PLAIN AxD ORNAMENTAL Wonx mm Eveny STYLE. 
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